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Permit me to dedicate to you‘ THE ARTIST,” a publication devoted to Literature, the 


Arts and Fashion. In its pagzs will always be found selections and original articles, not only 
by the most eminent American authors, but also by the best writers of other nations. The 
world of letters knows no limit. The Muses do not confine themselves to one country nor to” 
one hemisphere, but shed their inspiring influence alike over all. The diversity of production 
tends to enlarge the imagination, by increasing the means of information and opening new 


sources of intellectual amusement. 


The Engravings, Drawings and Paintings, with which “ THE ARTIST” will be adorned 
are executed by a process hitherto unknown, and by it we shall be enabled to represent Flowers, 
with their own brilliant tints; Landscapes with the joyous verdure of Spring, and Portraiis 
of young and lovely women, in whose complexions will Le blended the rose and lily. Avoiding 


the ordinary mode of clothing every subject in “ customary suits of solemn black,” our embel- 


lishments will present the gladsome hues of nature, the lively coloring of flowers, of birds, and 
of fashionable costumes. 


“ THE ARTIST” is a journal of Fashion, dedicated to the Ladies, in which the most care- 


ful attention will be paid to produce to their view the newest and best selected modes ; the most 


eiegant and tasteful costumes will be drawn with every possible precision, and with the hues 
and colors appropriate to them. It is not sufficient to give the form of a het, adress, or a scarf! 


if these, as in common engravings, are drawn in black, who can divine whether taste, or the 


eaprice of fashion has ordered that they should be blue, lilac, green, rose colored or scartet. 


We shall not limit ourselves in our designs merely to the forms of articles of dress, but we 


shali aiso give minute representations of every thing composing the Toilet, presenting elaborate 


patterns for Embroidery, Lace, Flower Pieces and the newest Ornaments which can he executed 


either by the needles or the pencils of our fair subscribers. 


The newest and most popular pieces of Music will be found in the pages of ‘‘ The Artist,” 
and these will be tllustrated by suitable designs. 


Finally, nothing that Literature, the Arts, or novelty can furnish, will be neglected to ren- 
der “ The Artist” instructive, useful and acceptable, by these means we trust to deserve the 


distinguished patronage of the Ladies of “America, the highést reward our labors can receive. 


F. QUARRE. 
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quasi cognatione inter se continentur. 


Ir was a fashion with the makers of 
books in old times, to say something, by 
way of introduction, very agreeable to the 
reader and very flattering to his vanity— 


so that it would, as it were, be the height 


of impoliteness for him to be dissatisfied 
with the intellectual repast that was set 
before him. The words, that first greeted 
the eye, after a formal title-page and 
ceremonious dedication, were ‘ Gentle 
reader,”’ or Kind reader,” or “¢ Amiable 
reader,” or “ Fair reader,” or something 
of similar import, intended to prepossess 
one in favour of the heart of the author, 
whatever you might be disposed to think 
of his head. We confess that we like 
such propitiatory phrases. They seem 
to us to be as becoming in a book as bows 


and smiles are to a lady or a gentleman | 


upon entering into a drawing-room, filled 
with good society. It is to be lamented 
that a custom, once so honored in the ob- 
servance should have fallen into desue- 
tude. In these days, books and periodi- 
cals of all sorts obtrude themselves upon 
public attention without so much as say- 
ing ‘‘ By your leave, good sir,” or * At 
your service, exquisite madam.” It is no 
wonder, therefore, that they are welcomed 
with an ill grace, and barely tolerated 
for a brief season. A neglect of courtesy 
or solecism in manners is less readily for- 
given than a fault of character or a defi- 
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THE ARTIST. 


OUR DEBOT. 


WRITTEN FOR ARITIST,’’ BY PARK BENJAMIN, ESQ, 


Omves artes, que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, et 


CICERO. 


Novetty makes a more forcible impression on the mind, than can be made by the 
representation of what we have often seen before. 


Sir Josuva ReyNoups. 


ciency of intellect. We are more tolerant 
of a stupid fellow with a pleasing address 
than with ever so clever a personage who , 
thinks it beneath him to obey the rules or 
bend to the requirements of etiquette. 
Deeply impressed with these opinions, } 
we should hold ourselves altogether inex- 
cusable, did we not here, upon the very 
threshold of our undertaking, pause, and 
salute, most deferentially, the many plea- ; 
sant, gentle, kind, fair, amiable, benevo- 
lent and most excellent friends, whom we 
expect to win by our appearance, and de- 
light by our efforts, Consider, therefore, 
most intelligent, tasteful and appreciating 
reader, that “ The Artist,’? with an in- 
clination like that of a Chinese Mandarin, 
in the presence of the sun and moon of 
celestial majesty, pays his devoirs and 
invites you to visit, as often as once a 
month, his studio and gallery of pictures. 
Having thus, as we hope, gracefully 
got through with the difficulties attendant ; 
upon introducing one’s self to a circle of 
well-educated, aecomplished, and elegant | 
people, we ask leave to hold you in dis- | 
course for a few moments, upon subjects 
which have not grown uninteresting on 
account of their familiarity : we mean ; 
Literature and Art. About the former, 
as it is the more constantly of the two in 
the public mind, we shall have little to 


say, except as it is connected with the 
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latter. In our own country Literature has 
a hundred votaries where Art has one. 
Around the altar of the temple of Litera- 
ture many offerings are suspended, while 
few are the feet that enter even the vesti- 
bule of Art. Some have endeavoured to 
combine the worship of the two ; but the 
attractions and rewards of the former have 
been so much greater than the latter, that 
Art is little better than the obedient hand- 
maid of Literature. It is our ambition to 
make them equal. It is our ambition to 


show that, even in the piges of an Ame- | 


rican magazine, so be.utiful may be the 


embellishments that, even for those alone, | 


the community may be inclined to extend 
a generous patronage. Happily, a new 
invention comes in to aid us, by which 
we shall have the advantage of color as 
well as of design. 

It seems to be a task, almost superfluous 
and vain, to set forth the vast superiority 
of pictures which have the accessory of 
coloring, to those which have not. How 
changed the beauty of the external world 
would be, if, instead of the blue and 
green and all the innumerable tints that 
diversify the aspect of nature, the sky and 
the clouds, the rocks, the rivers and the 
valleys were all done in India Ink, or dis- 
played no more lights and shadows than 
can be imparted in the stipple or the line 
of the engraver ! 
master in design attempt to represent, by 
that alone, a rose or a grape, we should 
have but a faint and imperfect image ; let 
him add to each its proper hues and we no 
longer doubt. Then we inhale the per- 
fume of the rose and touch the velvet soft- 
ness of the grape. Design may be said 
to give a general idea, color a particular 
existence. Hence Plutarch affirmed that 
“in painting, we are more struck by co- 
loring than by drawing by reason of its 
similitude and deception.” The ancients, 
indeed, were not content with attributing 
to colors the power of realizing objects ; 
they considered them their chief ornament, 
the very soul of beauty. “There is in 
the body,” said Cicero, “a certain har- 


Should the most able ; 
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coloring, and this is called beauty ” Ano- 
ther author, of no less authority, observes, 
that “that body may be deemed truly 
beautiful, in which a temperate and pure 
blood fills the limbs and swells the mus- 
cles, spreading through the whole a ruddy 
tinge and glow of beauty.” A Grecian 
lady of admired taste, being asked which 
was the finest color in nature? answered, 


' “the blush of an ingenuous and beautiful 


youth.” 

In our opinion, color, which has by the 
poets of ancient and modern times, been 
considered the chief element of beauty in 
the living human face and figure, is of 
almost equal influence in the artificial 
forms and shows of things. We need not 
take our examples from antiquity alone to 
prove this admiration. There are Titians 
among our English poets. See how Shak- 


mony of properties, united to the charm of 


speare paints :— 


**°Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on.” 


So Fletcher in the Maid’s Tragedy :— 


** Have I not received 
A lady to my bed, that in her eye 
Keeps mounting fire, and on her tender cheeks 
Inevitable color 


So the divine Milton :— 


**'To whom the ang»!, with a smile that glowed 
Celestial rosy red, Love’s proper hue.” 


These may be truly called “colors dip- 
ped in Heaven”; for they afford limits of 
something more than human, coming forth 
as emanations of intrinsic purity and love- 
liness, and diffusing through the human 
form the tinge of an angelic nature. 

The influence of that species of beauty, 
which is the result of color, seems to be 
universal, extending to all beings capable 
of love. If we may credit the nicest ob- 
servers of nature, it is in no beings more 
remarkable than in birds. 


. Through the bright flocks the cautious wooer 


ies, 
Dwells on each spot, and notes their various dyes; 
Foe to a stranger love, he yields alone 
To kindred tints and beauties like his own.” 


But, whatever may be the influence of 
color on the Tribes of Air, there can be no 
doubt of it on ourselves ; and it is not 
to be wondered at, that the poets have 
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OUR DEBOT. 3 


often, hurrying over the circumstances of 
loveliness, dwelt with never-failing plea- 
sure upon this. It is still less a matter of 
surprise, that painters, whose art is an 
imitation of Nature, should make it the 
great object of their study. Parhassius, 
Zeuxis, and Apelles, the most celebrated 
painters among the ancients, were, at the 
same time, the most excellent colorists. 
The praises bestowed upon Apelles, turn 
chiefly on that truth and beauty, which 
are the gift of colors. The master-piece 
of this artist, and consequently of Art 
itself, since he is among painters what 
Homer is among poets, was his Venus 
Anapyomene. Cicero thus marks its 
perfections. ‘In the Coan Venus, that 
is not a real body, but the resemblance of 
a body ; nor is that ruddiness, so diffused 
and blended with white, real blood, but a 
resemblance of blood.”* Ovid alludes to 
this tenderness and warmth of pencil, 
when he says— 


“Tn graceful act, her sea-wet locks compress’d, 
Send the quick drops which trickle down her breast. 
O’er her bright skin th? melting bubbles spread, 
And clothe her beauties in a softer shade.” 


Apelles, a short time before his death, 
attempted a second Venus, which was to 
have excelled the first, but died, just as he 
had finished the head and breasts. It is 
related that no painter could be prevailed 
on to complete this figure ; the idea, the 
character, the style of design, were deter- 
mined; what they dreaded was a com- 
parison of their tints with his. It is cer- 
tain that the reputation of this greatest of 
painters was not owing to his compositions. 
Many of his most celebrated works were 
single figures, and some of them painted 
from the life—a practice which naturally 
produces, as has been proved in modern 
times in the case of Titian, an excellency 
of coloring, which, indeed, is only to be 
acquired by an accurate and diligent ob- 
servation of the mixed and subtle tints of 
Nature. So exquisite was the carnation 
which Apelies infused into the cheeks of 
his females, that Propertius, in dissuading 


* De natura Deorum. Lib. 1. 
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his mistress from the use of paint, recom- 

mends her to trust to her real complexion, 

which he compares to the hues of Apelles, 
** Qualis Apelleis, est color in tabulis.” 

Though glowing, the colors of this 
wonderful artist were simple. Once, upon 
seeing a Helen, that had been painted by 
a scholar of his, loaded with ornaments, 
he cried out, “So, young man, not able 
to paint her beautiful, thou hast made her 
fine !” 

In modern times, among those whom 
we now call “ the old masters,”? Raphael, 
Correggio, and Titian, are most distin- 
guished for their coloring, and are the 
most admired. Raphael’s paintings in oil 
are very inferior in coloring to his fres- 
coes ; but in the latter he is far superior 
to any other painter. In oil he is excelled 
by both his illustrious compeers, because 
he paid more attention to design than 
to color: his demitints were composed 
merely of lights and shades, whence they 
always retained a greyish and dusky cast, 
and his carnations are often coarse, from 
his not making use of that great variety 
of tints which are always observable in a 
fine and delicate skin. It ought to be ob- 
served, however, that, as fresco was Ra- 
phael’s favourite style, he left painting in 
oil to his scholars, particularly to Julio 
Romano, and contented himself with re- 
touching and finishing. 

In the Venetian school, portrait painting 
has always been the favorite practice. 
This constant imitation of nature has led 
painters into the knowledge of those va- 
rious tints by which she at once distin- 
guishes and expresses the different car- 
nations. To describe what colors or 
mixtures of them produce those various 
appearances is the mechanical part of the 
art: we have to do with the ideal only. 
We may compare or determine the degrees 
of merit in the best painters, without fol- 
lowing minutely the mechanical process. 
We can say, for instance, without danger 
of being contradicted, that Correggio has 
not the tenderness or delicacy of Titian : 
his flesh is too firm, the skin is too much 
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distended, the humid in our composition 
is not sufficiently marked. An artist might 
tell us that these defects proceed from a 
coloring too yellow or too red—from 
demitints too much verging on the green, 
whereas nature and the paintings of Ti- 
tian prove that, in clear and transparent 
skins, the humid ever produces a bluish 
cast. The proprietor of this magazine, 
being an artist, might tell ali this, and 
more. The writer of this article can only 
speak as an observer of the beautiful, one 
who has noted the wonderful effects of 
colors. 

The ancients, versed in the “ nude”— 
having as models the most exquisite un- 
dressed specimens of the human form— 
owed to this contemplation and study 
their elegance and correctziess in design. 
They were no less indebted to the same 
source for their truth and beauty in 
coloring. The moderns, on the other 
hand, particularly the Venetians, accus- 
tomed to clothe their figures in velvet, 
silks, woollen, linen and the like, were 
naturally led into an observance of the 
different effects of their reflections ; as, 
of the accord or disagreement in their 
apposition.* In order to be convinced 
that this accord or disagreement is not 
fantastical, observe the rainbow in its full 
display of colors. Their union is then 


perfect: let the red, the blue or the yel- | 


low disappear, it is entirely disturbed. In 
the same manner, place green and yellow 
or yellow and red together in a picture, 
they are evidently at variance ; interpose 
the blue and their correspondence is re- 
stored. Rubens has painted in imitation 
of the rainbow ; all the colors co-operate ; 


; the effect is good, but accidental ; but, in 


Titian and Correggio, this arrangement is 
the result of science; it is a harmony 


* We may form a general idea of the various 
effects of reflections from the following examples: 
If a blue be refiected on a yellow, the latter be- 
comes greenish ; if ona red, the latter becomes 
purple, and so on through a variety of combina- 
tions. And, as the white is of a nature to receive 
all the colors, and to be tinged with that of each 
reflection, the painter must be careful how his 
we may be affected by the several reflec- 

ions. 


~ 


which springs from a happy and judi- 


cious union of consenting colors. 

The native Mexicans were great mas- 
ters of this harmony or correspondence of 
colors. Antonio de Solis, the author of 
the Conquest of Mexico, presents this re- 
remarkable instance: ‘ Among the pre- 
sents sent to Cortez from the emperor, 
were a quantity of plumes and other cu- 
riosities, made of feathers, whose beauty 
and natural variety of colors, found on 
rare birds which the country produced, 
they so placed and mixed with wonder- 
ful art, distributing the several colors 
and shadowing the light with the dark so 
exactly, that, without making use of arti- 
ficial colors or of the pencil, they could 
draw pictures and would undertake to 
imitate nature.” 

Further on, De Solis describes Monte- 
zuma as “ seated on a chafr of burnished 
gold, which glittered through the various 
works of feathers, placed in handsome 
proportions about, the nice distribution of 
which in some measure seemed to outvie 
the cost of the metal.”? A most extraor- 
dinary example this of the intermingling 
of colors, and impressing us with the idea 
that the Mexican artists were scarcely in- 
ferior to the Italians. Their skill, in 
weaving many colours into a kind of fea- 
thered tapestry or Mosaic, and forming in 
them regular pictures and lively imitations 
of nature, certainly exceeds the description 
we meet with of the Babylonian tissues— 
even as, in their painted language, they 
resemble and seem to have excelled the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 

' When we encounter such strokes of 
resemblance in the efforts of human art, 
among nations cut off from all intercourse 
with one another, we are moved witha 
pleasurable surprise. Some there are who 
treat such accounts as the inventions of 


historians ; others explain them by sup- 


posed means through undiscovered inter- 
communications. It appears to us, if it 
be rightly considered, that nothing can be 
more natural. The seeds of ingenuity, 
like those of good sense, are sown in ali 
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soils, and it is no more remarkable that 
their productions should be alike than 
that the oranges of New Spain should re- 
semble those of Old. These seeds of in- 
genuity, scattered in any age or country, 
spring up and yield fruit. A man of ge- 
nius may discover to-day an art that was 
in existence thousands of years ago, but 
had been lost in the gloom and amid the 
ruins of time. He revivifies it and it 
wears its pristine beauty, as fair to con- 
template as when it grew into being in the 
mind of its first originator. The peculiar 
facility in art, for which we claim the fa- 
vor of the public, may have been known 
“ before Thebes was ;” but the memory 
of man has not retained it. 

It is to attract attention to this disco- 
very, and to show how much, in the noble 
art of painting, the power of coloring has 
created the fame of its professor, that we 
have thus held converse with the reader, 
—not, as we hope, wearisomely. We 
might go on to talk of art in all its depart- 
ments, and to show its intimate connection 
with literature ; but our present object is 
gained if we have shown how beautiful, 
how delightful an accessory is color, and 
how superior must be every picture which 
has it to that which has it not. In a pe- 
riodical, however, combining displays of 
literature with those of art, it behoves us 
to say some words concerning their de- 
pendence upon one another. 

In the Greek language, the same word 
(veagew) signifies both to paint and to 
write. This is easily explicable, on the 
supposition that, like the Egyptians, the 
Greeks first conveyed their thoughts by 
paintings. Among all rude rations—those 
which are enveloped in the mists of re- 
mote history in the old world as well as 
the barbarians of the new—traditions have 
been handed down by means of design, 
either mere sbozzos or coloured pictures. 
Paint may be said to bear the immediate 
stamp and express image of our concep- 
tions: thus it was natural for men sooner 
to hit on this method of representing their 
thoughts than by letters, which are signs 
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purely arbitrary. Indeed the priority of 
the invention of painting to that of letters 
would never have been questioned except 
for the vanity of the Greeks. Piqued that 
any other nation should enjoy the honour 
of its invention, they dated its origin from 
its first appearance among themselves. 
They say that a certain maid, wishing to 
have the image of a lover who was about 
to leave her, drew the outline of his sha- 
dow upon the wall. Pretty as this fancy 
is, it is untrue, and painting, an older 
child of the imagination than letters, was, 
before she was displaced by her Protean 
sister, the very spirit of learning and tra- 
dition. In a word, Painting was Litera- 
ture. Even now we doubt whether the 
art of which we have been writing—the 
glorious art of design and color—be not 
a more striking medium of expression than 
Printing herself. But space forbids us to 
go into this discussion—let us be content 
to conclude our rambling, but, as we trust, 
not uninstructive remarks, with express- 
ing our dissent from the opinion entertain- 
ed by some, that an uneducated taste can- 
not judge of pictures as well as of books. 

All men have within them the seeds of 
good taste, and they are capable, by an 
exercise of their powers, of improving 
them into a sufficient knowledge of the 
polite arts. We are persuaded that no- 
thing is a greater hinderance to our ad- 
vances in art, than a high opinion in 
favor of the judgment of its professors, 
and the proportionable diffidence of our 
own. We have rarely met with an artist, 
who was not an implicit admirer of some 
particular school, or a slave to some fa- 
vorite manner. Painters seldom, like 
gentlemen and scholars, rise to an unpre- 
judiced and liberal contemplation of true 
beauty. The diffitulties they find in the 
practice of -their art tie them down to the 
mechanical, at the same time that self- 
love and vanity lead into an admiration of 
that style nearest their own. We once 
read, in an old book, that there lived 
a certain painter of Rouen, who was by no 
means a fool, who talked much more of 
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6 THE CHARMED SLEEPER. 


Jacinto Brandi, a miserable dauber, than 
he did of Correggio. 

A taste for the Fine Arts grows and 
flourishes much in the same way as a 
taste for Poetry. In this, the imagination, 
on its first setting out, over prefers extra- 
vagance to justness, and false beauties to 
true. It kindles at the flashes of Darwin, 
and flutters at the conceits of Cowley. 
As it grows in vigor, it refines in feeling, 
till, superior to what first attracted it, it 
rests on the sublime pathos of Milion, and 


expands with the manly spirit of Shak- 
spere. Parallel to this is the progress of 
the eye in painting. 
ways ill-bestowed : it is enamoured with 
the splendid monstrossities of Rubens, or 
carried away by the theatrical grace of 
Guido. But this lasts not long ; it grows 
chaste in its pursuits, and, slighting mere- 
tricious charms, soon loves to linger on the 
natural and mellow tints of Titian, and to 
dwell delighted with the unforced atti- 
tudes and elegant simplicity of Raphael. 


THE BALLAD OF THE NUN. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH 


In the ev’ning twilight holy, 
Through the valley of the Rhine, 

Stately rode a knight, and slowly, 
Homeward bound from Palestine. 


Gazing on the cloudlets golden 
Fading in the sky above, 

Paused he by a Convent olden, 
Bosom’d in a linden grove. 


From a casement more enchaining 
Than the ev’nings gorgeous show, 

Came a voice of tender plaining, 
With a sweet and silv’ry flow. 


Listen’d long the Knight untiring, 

All forgot his dreams of fame, 
Raising looks of fond desiring 

Whence that voice ef sweetness came. 


Till it ceased, but ere its trembling 
On the air had wholly died, 


In a strain the Nun’s resembling, 
Like an echo he replied. 


Sang they thus through summer fleeting, 
Every night their ditties o’er ; 

But the long*d for, pray’d for, meeting 
Seem’d no nearer than before. 


Till, at last, hope newly risen 
O’er them beamed with sun-like ray, 
To release the maid from prison, 
Haply love found out the way. 


While the stars were all assembling 
In their beauty, one by one, 

Through the postern gate way trembling, 
Like a spirit passed the Nun! 


Breathing then celestial ether 
Fled the lovers hand in hand, 

Only phantom flowers to gather, 
Blooming in Love’s fairy land! 


THE CHARMED SLEEPER. 


rs BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Year after year unto her feet, 
She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purple coverlet, 
The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pear! ; 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-broider’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 


Languidly ever ; and amid 
Her full black ringlets downward roll’d, 


Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright ; 

Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light. 


She sleeps—her breathings are not heard 
Tn palace chambers far apart— 

The fragrant tresses are not stirred, 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps— on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest: 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


Its first love is al- } 
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TAKEN FROM THE DRAMA OF VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAPTER I.—THE KEY. 


Our narrative takes us back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and places 
us in the town of Padua, at that time under 
the government of the Republic of Venice. 
Angelo Malipieri was the podesta ap- 
pointed by the Republic to rule over this 
dependency. It is well known that Venice 
was not only severe in its government, 
but equally jealous of those governors 
themselves on whom it conferred the ne- 
cessary power of carrying its decrees into 
execution. The delegate of the Republic 
—fearful person as he might be to those 
placed under his authority—was himself 
the subject of perpetual surveillance, and 
under the complete control of that formi- 
dable Council of Ten, which still retains 
in history so mysterious and terrible a 
name. Angelo Malipieri kept all Padua 
in awe,—men held their breath as he 
passed—the lattice closed at his approach, 
the song ceased,—man and woman alike 
dreading his observation, escaped from his 
presence if it were possible, or, if to en- 
counter him was unavoidable, paid to him, 
in exterior deportment, the most profound 
deference. Yet Angelo Malipieri was 
himself afflicted with a more constant 
terror, suspicion, and alarm, than any of 
the inhabitants of Padua over whom he 
tyrannized. The Council of Ten, he was 
well aware, had their spies around him ; 
amongst their number all could not pos- 
sibly be his friends, and one enemy might 
have it in his power to accomplish his 
ruin. What those spies might report— 
what the Council might decree—who 
could assure him for a single day? A 
spy might not only discover, he might 
invent ; and that Council knew no limit 
to the severity of its decrees, and no re- 
sistance to their execution. An eastern 
despot, who, as the sole minister of his 
will, sends a solitary mute with the pre- 
sent of a bowstring to his disgraced vizier, 
could not have more confidence in its 
power than had this secret Council of Ten. 

But Angelo Malipieri had still other 
sources of disquietude. Not content with 
occupying one of the most embarrassing 


and perilous positions of public life—one 
which secured him the hatred of al! be- 
neath and the suspicion of all above him 
—he had contrived to make for himself a 
position in private life which, if not so 
dangerous, was equally embarrassing. He 
had married, as many noblemen then did, 
and as some, we suppose, do even to this 
day, a woman of high family and powerful 
connexions, for the sake of the wealth 
and influence which the alliance brought 
with it, but without any feeling of affec- 
tion whatever for the lady of his choice. 
And though the bride was young, and 
beautiful, and amiable, this was no matter 
for wonder: for Angelo knew well that 
Catarina Bragadini yielded him her hand 
solely through the persuasion or coercion 
of her relations—that her heart was en- 
gaged elsewhere—and that duty, cold, 
ormal duty, was the utmost he could 
claim from one whom nature had rendered 
capable of the warmest and most devoted 
attachment. The lovely daughter of one 
of the proudest houses of Venetian nobi- 
lity, who, in her maiden state, was the 
envy of her sex, had been, ever since her 
marriage, kept in a splendid but harsh 
imprisonment, by a husband who was as 
jealous of his honour as he was indifferent 


and regardless of herself. That passion 


which Angelo had not found at home he 
had sought abroad; and an actress who 
bore the name of Thisbia, a charming and 
fascinating creature, who had risen from 


the very “lowest condition and class of 
society to the possession of great wealth 
and still greater popularity, was the object 
of his present idolatry. His dreaded power 
as podesta was sufficient to keep aloof that 
flock of admirers attracted by the favorite 
actress of the day’; but the heart of 
Thisbia had by no means submitted to the 
tyrant of Padua. He could succeed in 
deterring and terrifying his rivals—in re- 
pelling others from her door—in securing 
for himself such reception in her house as 
had proclaimed him to the world at large 
a favored lover ; but all this had not in- 
gratiated him with the pretty Thisbia 
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herself, who, though her manners had 
certainly not been irreproachable, was a 
person far more governed by the feelings 
of her heart than by any other earthly 
consideration. 

This fascinating woman kept the po- 
desta in a perpetual fever of jeaiousy. 
She would sport with his passion, and, 
by a thousand provoking sallies, manifest 
her own freedom from that thraldom she 
was even then throwing around him. An- 
other lover she did not dare openly to 
favor: it would have been fatal, at least 
to him, so far to exasperate the tyrant of 
Padua; but this was the nearest approxi- 
mation to success he had hitherto attained. 
Our podesta, therefore, had upon his hands, 
in the same town, a wife and a mistress, 
of both of whom he was jealous in the 
extreme—of the one for the sake of his 
honour, of the other for his love. His 
wife he kept confined within her own 
chamber, in a seclusion as complete as any 
Turkish husband could possibly have de- 
sired; his mistress he could not seclude 
from the world in the same manner, but 
he everywhere followed and watched her 
with a lynx-eyed suspicion. 

On the evening from which we take up 
our narrative, the mansion of Thisbia was 
the scene of festivity, and was thronged 
with all the brilliant and the witty of the 
town of Padua. Not only the house, but 
the garden had been illuminated for the 
fete ; and Angelo taken Thisbia 
apart, was walking with her to and fro on 
a marble terrace, where the orange-trees 
alternated with the glittering and colored 
iamps, and which was at present deserted 
of all other visiters. As was not unusual 
with the podesta, he had been making 
some few inquiries of the lady, which had 
evidently been prompted by his jealousy. 

“A brother?”—he might have been 
heard to say—“ Is it a brother of yours, 
this young man who has lately followed 
you to Padua?” 

“ Yes,” replied Thisbia, ‘a brother.” 

“ And his name ?” pursued the inquirer. 

“Js Rodolfo. I have told you this 
twenty times, my most redoubtable po- 
cesta. Have you no more gracious sub- 


ject of conversation ?”’ 


“ Pardon, Thisbia; I will ask no more 
questions. You played Rosmonda yester- 
day most exquisitely. Padua is very for- 
tunate in possessing one whom all Italy 
extols. But, ah! how all this admiring 
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and applausive audience irritate and wound 
me. I die with jealousy when I see so 
many eyes feasting upon your beauty. I 
could strike them all with blindness. Pray 
who is that cavalier in a mask you con- 
versed with this evening under the por- 
tico? Pardon, Thisbia; I will ask no 
more questions.” 

“ Well, well, you arch inquisitor, know 
that this cavalier in a mask was no other 


; than your own lieutenant, your captain of 


the sbirri, Virgilio Pasca.” 

“« And what would you have with him ?” 

“* Ay, what ?—suppose I will not tell 
you?” said Thisbia in a playful manner. 
Then, seeing that the podesta was pre- 
paring a visage of entreaty, she continued, 
‘** Nay, no conjurations, signor ; you shall 
know all if you will, but the story is 
something long. I am,” said Thisbia, and 
her manner suddenly altered, and she sank 
into a melancholy tone, “I am, as you 
know, nothing—nobody—a child of for- 
tune, sprung from the lowest of the people 
—a comedian—a thing you may fondle 
one day and destroy the next, and do both 
with the same smile. Well, whatever I 
am, or may have been, I once had a mo- 
ther. Do you know what it is to have a 
mother? Have you had one, gloomy 
signor—you? Ah, you smile; but you 
do not know what it is to be a poor, weak, 
miserable child, half-famished, friendless 
in the world; and then to feel that you 
have ever about you, above you, a woman 
—an angel—who walks when you walk, 
stops when you stop; who still looks on 
you, smiles to cheat you of your tears ; 
who teaches you to talk, teaches you to 
laugh, teaches you to love !—who warms 
your little fingers in her hands, your little 
body between her knees, your little shiver- 
ing soul within her heart !—who gives 
hey milk to you when an infant, her bread 
when you are grown up, her life always ! 
—to whom you say ‘ mother,’ who says 
to you ‘child,’ words which God himself 
is pleased to hear. Well, I had such a 
mother. ’T'was a poor lone woman, with- 
out husband or friend, who sang ballads 
in the public streets. I went about with 
her, and as I grew up I sang too. This 
was the commencement of my public ca- 
reer, signor. They used to throw us some 
miserable coin. One day my mother sang 
in the streets of Brescia some chime which 
bore an offensive allusion, of which she 
knew nothing, to the republic of Venice. 
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Brescia, like this Padua, lies under the | 


dominion of your republic. 
dor of Venice had passed at the time ; the 
crowd had laughed; a senator of the re- 
public was attracted to the spot; he lis- 
tened ; my mother, quite unconscious, 
went on singing. He ordered the captain 
of the guard to take that vile woman to 
the gallows—yes, to the gallows! They 
seized upon my mother ; she said nothing : 


An ambassa- © 


why should she ?—they would not have | 
heard her. She embraced me, and let fall | 


large tears on my forehead; she clasped . 


to her bosom a little metal crucifix she 
always carried with her, and let them bind 
her. I see it now, that crucifix. It was 
of polished copper, and my name, Thisbia, 
was rudely traced at the bottom of it with 
the sharp point of a needle. She had 
wished to unite in the same memorial all 
that was dear to her—her God and her 
child. I saw them bind my mother; ! 
could not utter a word; I neither cried 
nor wept ; I stood motionless, aghast, 
frozen, dead. No one in all the crowd 
spoke a word. But there was with the 
senator a young girl who held him by the 
hand, doubtless his. daughter, who was 
struck with pity. The beautiful child, 
she threw herself at the feet of her father ; 
she wept so bitterly, and her tears fell 
from eyes so lovely, that she obtained the 
pardon of my mother. When the poor 


woman was unloosed, she took her crucifix | 


and gave it to the child; *twas all she 
had to give, and told her it would bring 
her happiness. Soon after this my mother 
died. I have become rich. I wish to see 
that child, that infant angel, who saved 
my mother. Who knows ?—she is now 


grown up to womanhood ; she is probably | : 
unhappy ; she may no w have need of me. | think is mute, but which speaks, never- 
. theless, with terrible effect, for it cries to 
- all that pass—Denounce, denounce ! and 


' the wretch once denounced, is taken ; once 


In every town I visit I call before me the 
sbirri, the men of the police ; I relate this 
adventure, and to him who finds out the 

rson I am in search of, I will give ten 
thousand golden sequins. For this reason 


I spoke to Virgilio Pasca, the masked | 


cavalier, under the portico Are you sa- 
tisfied ?” 

“ Ten thousand golden sequins !’’ said 
Angelo. “ What, then, will you give to 
the woman herself if you should find her ?”’ 

“ My life, if it will profit her.” 

“ But how could you recognise her ?” 

“ By my mother’s crucifix.” 

“ Pooh ! she will long since have lost 


a piece of worthless copper.” 


“ No, no, no!” exclaimed Thisbia ; 
““we never lose what has been earned 
like that. And now, Signor Angelo,” 
said the pretty actress, returning to her 
natural gaiety of manner, “ any more 
questions ? or is your jealous curiosit 
appeased for the present ? Why, what a 
sombre aspect you continually wear ; you, 
too, who are all-powerful in Venice. In 
vain | light up my house, my gardens ; I 
cannot light up a smile upon your coun- 
tenance. In vain | give you music ; you 
return it not in gaiety. Prythee, smile.” 

‘**] do smile,” said the podesta wreath- 
ing his visage into what certainly needed 
the assurance of his word to -certify that 
it was a smile. 
Thisbia, that I am not gay. I have heard 
your story—hear something of mine. I 
am, as you say, all-powerful here in Pa- 
dua, the sovereign and tyrant of this town. 
But absolute as 1 am, above me—mark 
you, Thisbia—there is something greater, 
dark, full of shadows, terrible—there is 
Venice; the state inquisition, the Council 
of Ten. The Council of Ten! speak of 
it in a whisper ; there is always a listner 
near. They are men whom no one knows, 
who know us all,—who are visible in 
none of the forms and ceremonies of go- 
vernment—who are visible in every scaf- 
fold that is raised; men who have their 
hands on all heads—yours, mine, that of 
the doge himself; who wear no royal 
robe, no ducal mantle, no crown, nothing 
to designate them to the eye; who, for 
all apparatus of power, have a few secret 
signs, the spy, and the executioner; men 
who speak to the people of Venice only 


' through the bronze mouth of the lion of 


St. Mark. Fatal mouth, which you may 


taken, is powerless as the worm. At 
Venice everything is done secretly, mys- 
teriously, surely. Condemned, executed ; 
no one to see, to hear you ; not a cry pos- 
sible, not a look that is returned by a 
human eye; the victim has a , the 
executioner a mask. But why did I speak 
just now of scaffolds ? At Venice men 
die not on the scaffold. They disappear. 
A man is missing from his family. What 
has become of him? Oh, the leads, the 
wells, the canal Orfano—they could tell ! 
At night-time you may hear something 
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fall into the water ; pass on—hear it not. 
Venice, for the rest, is dance and festivity, 
music and torches, gondolas, theatres, and 
a carnival of five months. You, Thisbia, 
a comedian, see Venice only on this side ; 
I, who am a senator, know it on the other. 
Oh, believe me, there is in every palace 
—in mine, in that of the doge—a secret 


; passage, unknown to the master of it, that 


traverses along the walls of every salon, 
of every chamber, of every closet ; a dark 
corridor, of which others have the key, 
and whose windings others trace, and 
through which men pass and repass utter- 
ly unknown to you, upon some mysterious 
business, in which you are kept profoundly 
ignorant. Often in the night-time J have 
sat upright in my bed, and heard steps 
within the wall. Oh, this Council of Ten! 
Put a workman alone in a cellar; bid him 
make you a lock ; before the lock is finished 
the Council of Ten have the key of it. 
Madam, madam, the valet who waits on 
me is a spy—the friend who salutes me is 
a spy—the priest who confesses me is a 
spy, the woman who swears she loves me 
is a spy” — 

Indeed, signor !”? interrupted Thisbia. 

mean not you,” continued the ex- 
cited podesta ; ‘and moreover you never 
say that you love me. Everything, I 
repeat, that sees me is an eye of The Ten 
—everything that hears me is an ear of 
The Ten—everything that touches me is 
a hand of The Ten—hand how terrible ! 
that for a long time gently feels, then 
seizes with sudden and pitiless grasp. 
Magnificent podesta that lam! _ It is my 
mission here to tame and subjugate this 
town; it is my command to make myself 
terrible ; meanwhile I cannot be sure that 
to-morrow morning there shall not appear 
in my chamber some miserable sbirro who 
shall tell me to rise and follow him, and 
miserable wretch though he may be, I 
shall rise and follow him—and where ? 
To some horrible and cavernous place 
from which he will issue without me. 
Tyrant of Padua—slave of Venice !” 

* Truly I pity you,” replied Thisbia ; 
*‘ what a frightful position have you de- 
scribed.” 

‘¢ Yes, I am an instrument with which 
one people tortures another people. Such 
tools wear out fast, and break often.”’ 

At this point of the conversation, An- 
gelo, on turning round, discovered a man 
lying on the terrace, under the shade of 


? 
? 
2 
< 
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one of the orange-trees. He was attired 
like a minstrel, and lay fast asleep, with 
his guitar by his side ; but, nevertheless, 
the suspicions Of the podesta were imme- 
diately aroused. 

Thisbia smiled at his alarm, as she in- 
formed him that the sleeper was a poor 
player on the guitar, half an idiot, whom 
the dean of St. Mark’s had recommended 
to her compassion. He had been in the 
house a fortnight, finding his dinner with 
the servants, and throwing himself to sleep 
in the first quiet corner that he met with. 
His name was Homodei. Her mother, 
she added, had wandered in the sane way 
from town to town: he should stay in her 
house as long as he pleased. 

Notwithstanding this account of Homo- 
dei, and although his appearance bore out 
the description given of him, Angelo could 
not help looking at him with suspicion. 
His colloquial fervour was entirely check- 
ed, and Thisbia had no difficulty in per- 
suading him to go and join the other guests. 
She herself, she said, would soon follow 
him ; but she saw her brother Rodolfo 
coming, and would first have a word with 

im. 

The podesta left, and the brother Ro- 
dolfo took his place. 

Brother, indeed! He was no brother, 
neither was his name Rodolfo, though, as 
every one in Padua is calling him by that 
assumed name, we shall retain it through- 
out the narrative. If the charming actress 
was coy and cold to the podesta, she made 
amends by her ardent reception of Rodolfo. 
This cavalier had followed her to Padua, 
or, at all events, had again met her at this 
town, after an intimacy formed shortly 
before in another part of Italy; for This- 
bia, as might be presumed from her pro- 
fession, often passed from city to city. In 
order to facilitate their intercourse, and 
balk the jealous scrutiny of the podesta, 
she at once declared him to be her brother, 
and they had for some days, under the 
protection of this assumed relationship, 
enjoyed the unrestrained intercourse of 
lovers. 

But while the manner of Thisbia was 
most caressing, frank, and fond, an eye- 
witness could not have failed to observe 
that the demeanour of Rodolfo was far 
more calm and reserved than so cordial a 
reception from so beautiful a woman would 
have led him to expect. After she had 
been pouring out her heart to him in those 
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‘ name Rodolfo. 


wild and passionate strains, which, as they © 
| both her husband and her jailer ?” 


are only intelligible to lovers, we here 
willingly omit, he would reply kindly but 
briefly—he would praise her beauty, and 
her generous heart that deserved to be 
loved ; but he did this with more of reflec- 
tion than of passion; it was honest ap- 
plause, too honest to please a quick-sighted 
lover. But Thisbia was too happy to love 


and.to be loved, to exercise a very rigid | 


scrutiny on the deportment of her cava- 
lier. 

But she could not devote the whole 
evening to a tete-a-tete with Rodolfo ; she 
was compelled to leave him to rejoin her 
other visiters. Their interview, it was 
agreed, should again be renewed when all 
the guests had departed ; nay, if he chose 
to be upon that terrace in about an hour’s 
time, they might before that see each 
other again. 

“Charming woman ! you deserve to be 
loved,” said Rodolfo to himself when she 
had left, “* but I love you not.” 

“ No,” said a voice behind him, “ you 
love her not !” 
felt the hand of a stranger upon his shoul- 
der. 
tar player. 


dini, the wife of Angelo Malipieri, who is 

“Would | see her ?—oh, God! that it 
were possible !”” exclaimed Rodolfo. 

*“ You would see her, then? You 
shall.” 

Where :” 

“In her own chamber. At midnight 


meet me at the southern side of the po- 
desta’s palace, and | will be your guide. 


_ Go now ; remember at midnight. At pre- 


sent leave this place to me, | have need of 
it.” And Rodolfo withdrew to prepare 
himself for his mysterious: appointment. 
Homodei lingered on the terrace, where 
he was aware that Thisbia would soon 
make her re-appearance. She came, and 
was disappointed in not finding Rodolfo ; 
but still more surprised when she saw 


' Homodei stand before her, looking at her 


At that moment Rodolfo | 


It was Homodei, the idiot, the gui- — 
“No,” continued he, “ you | 


do not love this woman, neither is your | 


da Romana, a noble of ancient family, and 


you love”’ 
‘« Ha! who art thou ?” interrupted Ro- 


dolfo. 


Your name is Eccelino | 


‘¢[ am the idiot and the musician,” re- | 


plied Homodei with a bitter smile, “ and 
you love Catarina Bragadini! You won 
her heart; you could not win her hand. 
You quitted Venice ; you have fled to every 
part of Italy, but love has followed you. 
You have thrown yourself headlong into 
pleasures, distractions, follies, vices—use- 
less. You have endeavoured to love other 
women—this comedian, for instance—still 
useless. The old love has always re-ap- 
peared under the new. You-have come 
to Padua; it was not to follow Thisbia— 
it was because the wife of the podesta”— 

“¢ Peace !” exclaimed Rodolfo. ‘ Hold 
thy peace. Name her not.” 

‘Would you see her ?—see her this 
night 

are you?” was the answer of 
the astonished Rodolfo. 

“T am the idiot and the musician,” re- 
plied Homodei, with the same sinister 
smile. ‘* Would you see Catarina Braga- 
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with a keen, penetrating glance, very un- 
like the idiot she had been ready to answer 
for to the podesta. 

““ He is gone, Signora,” said Homodei. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Thisbia, ‘“ what 
dreadful deceit is this? And the unhappy 
podesta !” 

‘“¢ Never mind the podesta. He is gone, 
I say.” 

“Who are you?” 

“T am a musician, lady ;” and, taking 
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his guitar in his hand, he continued— | 
“This instrument, you see, has strings, | 
and they emit a sound according as | fin- | 
ger them ; and the human heart, whether . 


of man or woman, has certain strings or 
fibres, and the musician can play on these 
also. Suppose this evening, by some ac- 
cident a young cavalier who wears a black 
plume in his hat should break an appoint- 
ment he has made, I know the place where 
at midnight, you will find him.” 

“ Where ?—with whom ?—a woman ?” 
asked Thisbia. 

“ A very fair one.” 

“Oh, God! what mean you? Who 
are you?” repeated the distracted This- 
bia. 


wee 


“The musician. Would you find him?” | 


“1 do not believé you—lI do not heed 
you for a moment. It is a horrid lie— 
Rodolfo loves ;” and she continued to 
pour forth her protestations of faith in the 
constancy of her lover. 

Homodei, as if he heard them not, ap- 
proaching still nearer to her, said, in the 
calmest possible voice, “ You have, doubt- 
less, remarked that the podesta, Angelo 
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Malipieri, carries, suspended by a chain 
round his neck, a little golden trinket of 
very elegant workmanship. That trinket 
is a key. It will open a door. Make 
pretence that you have a fancy for that 
trinket. Ask it of him, without saying a 
word of the use we intend to make of it.” 

“« A key,”’ replied Thisbia ; “ I will not 
ask a key of him. Who are you, that you 
would make me suspicious of Rodolfo? I 
would not have this key. Go, I will not 
hear another word from you.” 

‘¢ The podesta,” said Homodei, in the 
same calm voice, “ is coming. When you 
have the key I will explain how we are 
to use it to-night. I will return in a quar- 
ter of an hour.” 

“ Wretch reiterated Thisbia, do 
you not hear me? I say I will not have 
this key. I am confident of Rodolfo. This 
key, I do not think of it—I will not speak 
a word of it to the podesta” 

In a quarter of an hour,” replied Ho- 
modei, and left the terrace as Angelo made 
his appearance. 

How it happened we leave the reader 
to explain for himself; but it certainly was 
the fact, that Angelo Malipieri never re- 
ceived so kind a welcome from the pretty 
actress as he did at this moment. Her 
playful and caressing manner necessarily 
brought her to observe and to handle that 
little golden trinket, which was suspended 
by a chain round the neck of the podesta. 
She remarked on the design—surely it was 
the work of Benvenuto Cellini. What 
could it be for? Why, the toy was fitter 
for a woman than a man. 

The podesta explained that it was a 
key. 
A key !—she never could have guessed 
it; and what would it open? It opened 
several doors, and amongst others that of 
a bed-chamber. 

Thisbia was surprised that so small a 
key should open a door; but since it was 
a key, and not a mere trinket, she would 
not ask him for it. 

The podesta, who had never been able 
to persuade her to accept any present from 
him, was delighted to think that she had 
taken a fancy to this trinket. He pressed 
it on her. He had another key—it was 
quite safe in her keeping. He would have 
every lock in his palace altered, if this 
would remove her scruples. She took it 
—she returned it—she again played with 
it as it hung upon his neck. 
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“ Well,” she said at last, “‘ since you so 
earnestly wish it, I will accept this toy.” 

She had no sooner got the key in her 
possession than she found some excuse 
for dismissing the podesta. Homodei was 
already standing at the corner of the ter- 
race. ‘I have the key!” she exclaimed, 
as she ran towards him ; “and now ?”’ 

Homodei took the key, and carefully 
examined it. “ It is right,” he said. One 
hour after midnight I will come and be 
your guide. I will show you the first 
door you have to open with it, after which 
you can proceed without me, for you will 
only have to walk straight forward.” 

“But what shall I find after the first 
door ?” inquired Thisbia. 

Another.” 

* And what then?” 

“ A third. The same key opens them 
all.” 

And what behind the third 

“ You will see,” said Homodei with a 
laugh, and left her. 


CHAPTER II—THE CRUCIFIX. 

Catarina, the wife of the podesta, 
lived, as we have said, in a state little 
short of absolute imprisonment. Her 
chamber, which was situated at the ex- 
treme corner of the mansion, had but one 
communication with the other apartments 
of the house; and not only was this 
chamber kept locked, but several of the 
contiguous rooms, which it was necessary 
to traverse before reaching it, were locked | 
also. Connected with this chamber was 
a small circular oratory for the lady’s de- 
votion, from which there was no outlet 
whatever. The window was indeed or- 
namented with a balcony, but it was one 
which the lover’s serenade could hardly 
reach, much less the lover himself ; when 
standing on it, you look down from an ele- 
vation of ninety feet of perpendicular 
stone work, and the river Brenta was flow- 
ing close beneaths If, as we shall pre- 
sently find, there was a secret door 
wrought in the wainscot of this chamber, 
and further concealed by tapestry, it was 
one unknown to the fair inhabitant, and 
could only be used against her for her be- 
trayal and destruction. The interior of 
the chamber was as elegantly and magnifi- 
cently furnished as wealth and art could 
effect. The bed was a throne—even the 
ottoman might have served as footstool to 
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a sovereign in his state—but it was still 
a prison; and her husband, when he con- 
descended to visit her, spoke and looked 
> as might become the jailer. 

This chamber, although it was mid- 
night, was at present unoccupied ; the 
la’ 1p was burning alone ; the fair prisoner 
was in her oratory at her devotions. But 
though no one was there, the tapestry in 
one corner of the room was seen to move ; 
it was drawn aside, and a door opened, 
disclosing a dark passage from which Ho- 
modei ascended, followed by Rodolfo. 

«¢ Enter,” said the former. 

““ Where am I ?” inquired Rodolfo. 

“ Perhaps on the first step of your scaf- 
fold,” was the very ooceumngns reply.” 
‘‘ Have you never heard that there is in 
Padua a chamber, which, though full of 
gold and velvet, flowers, perfumes, and 
perhaps of love, it is fatal to enter? for 
even to open the door of it is a crime pun- 
ishable with death, be the culprit whom 
he may, noble or plebeian, young or old ?” 

“ Youspeak of the chamber of the po- 
desta’s wife ?” 

“Jn that chamber you are now stand- 
ing. If you have fear there is yet time— 
the door is still open—:you may retreat.” 

“ Where is she ?”? was the sole answer 
of the lover. 

“ You will remain, then?” said Homo- 
dei. ‘She is now in her oratory—she 
will be here instantly. I presume you do 
not desire my company ?” 

Homodei, before quitting the apartment, 
contrived to place upon the table, unseen 
by Rodolfo, an open letter ; and then, re- 
tiring through the masked door, left Ro- 
dolfo alone in the chamber. 

He was not long alone. When Cata- 
rina entered from her oratory, and found 
her old lover kneeling at her feet ; her first 
thought was that of alarm for the danger 
that he ran; and she could reflect on 
nothing else than how to secure his imme- 
diate escape from the perilous spot on 
which he stood. Rodolfo succeeded in as- 
suring her that he was safe—that he had 
been conducted there by a secret passage, 
and could retreat at will. She then bade 
him set down in a chair by her side, and 
gave herself up to the im of again 
seeing and conversing with ofie she had so 
sincerely loved. 

“They forced me,” she said, “as you 
know, to this marriage ; it was a prison 
that they closed upon me. This jealous 
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keeper of mine dreads his honor. Rodolfo, 
you whom I love, | tell you that his honor 
is safe—but this heart, Kodelfo, it is still 
thine.”’ 

With fond inquiry she entreated him to 
tell her what he had been doing—where he 
had been wandering—what had filled up 
his history in the intervai of their separa- 
tion. It was a void, he said—he could 
think only of that separation—he knew 
not what he had been doing—he knew 
only what he had felt. ‘Then the next 
moment, Catarina, with still greater fond- 
ness, imposed silence upon him. There 
were moments, she said, when words were 
a hindrance. Let him be silent, she 
thought to herself—1 am looking at him ; 
let him be silent—I am loving him ; let 
him be silent—I am happy ! 

But this ecstacy was of short duration. 
Her eye fell upon the open letter which 
had been placed by Homodei upon the 
table. Had Rodolfo put it there? Who 
then ?. were questions rapidly asked. Ro- 
dolfo knew nothing of it His mysterious 
guide had most probably left it there. 

She took it up and read the following 
terrible lines— 

“« A spy of the Council of Ten may be 
contemned when he loves—is he con- 
temptible when he revenges ?” 

Catarina exclaimed that they were lost ! 
She knew the handwriting. It was Ho- 
modei’s, a fearful man. who had made ad- 
vances of love towards her, which she 
had indignantly repelled; and who had 
now plotted this diabolical revenge, in 
which her honor was to be sacrificed, and 
the life of him who was dearest to her— 
perhaps also her own. 

Rodolfo rushed to the masked door—it 
was locked ; he ran to the baleony—it 
was ninety feet high, and the Brenta be- 
neath. They both listened—they heard 
steps approaching through the adjoining 
chamber. Catarina hurried Rodolio into 
her oratory, the only place of concealment, 
and having locked the door, sat down to 
meet yher husband with what apparent 
composure she coutd assume. 

Tovher astonishment, it was not Angelo 
Malipieri who made his appearance. It 
was a woman, a solitary woman, who, 
holding a lamp in one hand, and a small 
key in the other, came treading on tiptoe 
and silently into the chamber. It was 
Thisbia, who, deserted by Rodolfo at the 
hour of their appointed interview, had 
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found in this a of sus- 
_ She sank on her knees before a small 


picions which Homodei had conveyed into 
her mind. She entered the chamber of 
the podesta’s wife with a heart full of rage 


. and bitterness, and with a determination 


to a full revenge upon her rival. 


*¢ Who and what am I? and what seek | 


I?” she said in answer to the questions 
which her appearance naturally called 
forth from the surprised Catarina. “Iam 
the mistress—so men call me, at least—of 
the podesta, and I hold in my power the 
virtuous wife of the podesta. I am a 
comedian, a stage girl—you are a noble, 
virtuous matron, and I hold you in my 
power. Deny it not—he was there—sit- 
ting upon that chair ; you should have ar- 
ranged them better, madam. Where is 
he ?—virtuous matron indeed! They pass 
veiled through the streets—-they are going 
to church—and all who meet them, stand 
aside, to bow, to reverence! Fools! 
goup to them—tear off the veil, behind 
the veil there is a mask ; tear off the mask, 
behind the mask there is a mouth that lies. 


; I am the mistress of the podesta, and you 


are his wife, and I will destroy you. 
Where is he ?” 

“ Who ?” faltered Catarina. 

“¢ Where is he ?—here is a door”—try- 
ing the door of the oratory—* open it.” 

It is my oratory, madam, nothing else. 
There is no person there. Some one has 
deceived you. I live retired, banished, 
concealed from all eyes” — 

“ The veil!” 

“ It is my oratory, I assure you. There 
is nothing but my prayer-book”— 

* The mask !” 

“ There is no one there” — 

“ The mouth that lies! Ah, you speak 
to me with the terror of a culprit! Try 
again—be angry—indignant—put on the 
injured woman.” Then, perceiving a 
cloak which Rodolfo, in his haste, had 
dropt upon the floor. ‘ And this is not 
the mantle of a man ?”’ she exclaimed, as 
she held it up in triumph before the terri- 
fied Catarina. ‘ That door shall @ open- 
ed,”? and she rushed to the door of the 
chamber, and called aloud on Angelo Mas 
lipieri ! 

Catarina was in despair. 

How this stranger had gained admit- 
tance, or what had made her so bitter an 
enemy, she could not divine ; but she felt 
persuaded that it all formed a portion of 
the same plot which the spy of the Coun- 


cil of Ten had formed for her destruction. 


crucifix that was suspended against the 
wall. 

Thisbia had followed her with her eye, 
and, seeing the crucifix, she darted at it, 
snatched it from the wall, and overwhelm- 
ed the astonished Catarina with a new 
string of questions.- How came she by it ? 
—who gave it her ?— 

A poor woman, she replied, whose life 
she had saved when a child. There was 
some name scratched at the bottom of it 
— Thisbia,” she believed. 

There was no time for further explana- 
tion. Angelo Malipieri, called up by the 
cries of Thisbia, entered the apartment. 
Angry, suspicious, cruel, when even no 
cause of offence had been given, Catarina 
could expect no mercy from him what- 
ever, now that, in the discovery of Ro- 
dolfo, a very reasonable ground of jealousy 
would be afforded him. She was prepar- 
ing her mind to encounter the very worst, 
when, to her surprise, Thisbia came calmly 
forward to Angelo. 

“Do not be alarmed,” she said, “ I 
will explain all. Briefly, there is a plot 
against your life. To-morrow morning 
you are to be assassinated as you step out 
of your palace. I have heard it but just 
now, and have come in the middle of the 
night to warn your lady of it, that she 
might prevent your stirring out without 
the necessary precautions. I did but 
mention your assassination, and she 
swooned—see, she is trembling still.” 

Catarina was stupified. Angelo had 
too many reasons to believe the probabi- 
lity of the tale to reject it. 

“ But why,” said he, “ bring this to my 
wife ?” 

«“ To what other chamber in this house,” 
she said with a smile, “ could I, at this 
time of night, have directed myself * 

‘* But how could you gain entrance 
here ?” 

“The key you gave me.” 

“7 never told you that it opened these 
chambers.” 

* Oh, you forget !” 

‘the cloak—what means this ?” 

“7 thr round me as a disguise and 
protection. had a hat also, but I have 
somewhere dropt it And now you shall 
escort me home, if you will.” 

Thisbia first contrived to slip into the 
hand of Catarina the key by which she 
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had entered, that she m might thereby secure 


the escape of Rodolfo, and then left the 
apartment with Angelo. 


CHAPTER IIIl.—THE POISON. 


When Rodolfo had escaped from the 
oratory, the first thing he meditated was 
the just punishment, it could scarcely be 
called revenge, due to the wretch who had 
so nearly betrayed both himself and Cata- 
rina to destruction. The next day the 
body of Homodei, the spy of the Council 
of Ten, was found lying on the banks of 
the Brenta, pierced through with more 
than one mortal wound, either by the 
sword or the dagger. But the villain had 
still lived too long. That morning Ro- 
dolfo had despatched a brief letter to Cata- 
rina to assure her he had made good his 
escape, and had given this in charge to 
Dafne, her confidential attendant. Homo- 


‘dei had, by terrible threats, induced the 


girl to deliver the letter to him, and having 
thus intercepted it, he caused it to be con- 
veyed to the hands of Angelo. The dying 
wretch had therefore left his sting in the 
very heart of his antagonist. 

Rodolfo had been so far prudent as not 
to sign his name to the letter. Angelo 
believed he saw in it a convincing proof 
of his wife’s infidelity; but he could not 
oop from it who the person was who 

ad assailed his honor in the dearest point. 
That some one had an interview at night 
with his wife was evident from the letter ; 
her guilt, therefore, he considered as proved 
beyond doubt; on her at least he would 
take an ample revenge, although the other 
culprit might for a short time escape detec- 
tion. 

Amongst those to whom the podesta 
showed this letter, in order by the hand- 


writing to discover the person who had 


sent it, Thisbia, as may be supposed,,was 

not the last. Poor Thishia! she knew 
well that she was one of that class of wo- 
men to whom men use the language of 
love merely to cover pleasure with the 
gloss of sentirment—to whom they are not 
even supposed to use it with any deeper 
meaning ; she saw, too, that she had all 
along been deceiving herself, loving 
Rodolfo with her whole heart-and soul ; 

she had given to his words the same in- 
tense passion that she breathed into her 
own. But reflections such as these, while 
they explained her position, by no means 


' rendered it more tolerable ; they were of 


a kind manifestly to add to the poignancy 
of her grief. But this woman, who had 
saved her mother’s life, she would save 
her life: and as Rodolfo loved her, why, 
she would save that life for him. And for 
herself, she would go weep till her heart 
broke; there was nothing left her, she 
thought, but to die. 

When Angelo requested her to look at 
the letter, and say if she knew the hand- 
writing, she took the paper at first with 
eagerness from his hands ; something like 
ahope had crossed her mind that, after 
all, it might not have been Rodolfo who 


> was concealed that night in the oratory ; 
, but every thought of that kind vanished 


the moment she had glanced at the letter. 
Did she know the handwriting, indeed ? 
Alas! no one better. But she returned it 
slowly to the podesta. She knew nothing 


“of it. 


Angelo proceeded to converse upon his 
schemes of revenge His wife should die. 
The headsman and his attendants had al- 
ready been brought into the palace. This- 
bia suggested that, supposing the death of 
his wife resolved on, this should be ef- 
fected in the most private manner possible, 
so as to attract no public notice, and to 
conceal rather than to render notorious the 
dishonor done to the podesta. Why em- 
ploy the headsman or the assassin ? why 
any other hand than his own? why not 
administer poison? She had some of a 
most potent quality. It had been sent to 
her as an invaluable present by the Arch- 
deacon of St. Mark’s. She would fetch 
it, if he pleased. 

All this appeared very good counsel to 
the podesta, and it was agreed upon be- 
tween them, that Thisbia should bring the 
poison to the palace, and that they two 
only should be cognisant of the fate of the 
unhappy Catarina. 

Unhappy indeed! for before the bitier- 
ness of death could arrive, she was to en- 
dure another trial, and to be harrassed 
with diggressing fears for the fate of Ro- 
dolfo. ngelo, as jhe returned to his pa- 
lace, resolved on one more attempt to dis- 
cover the writer of that letter which had 
acquainted him, as he supposed, with his 
dishonor; and his eagerness to make this 
discovery may be judged of by this, that 
to attain it, he had brought himself to fore- 
go some portion of his. revenge upon his 
wife. He proceeded to her chamber. He 
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had previously, again and again, demand- | folding him for an instant in her arms— 


ed the name of the writer, but had obtain- | 
. down in the chair from which she had 


ed no answer. He now laid the letter 
open upon her table, and ee ve her this al- 
ternative— Sign,” said he, “ at the bot- 
tom of this paper the name of the person 
wh o wrote it; and instead of death, the 


imprisonment of a convent shall be your | 
_ caping from death and her murderous hus- 


ou y punishment. I give you one hour to 
re flect. A his name, and you are saved. 


Death for 


there, your death is inevitable.” And he 
left her with the letter lying open before 
her. 

She had not sat long before a gentle tap 
was heard at the door, and Rodolfo, taking 


advantage of the key which had been given | 


him to make his escape from theoratory, — bia, bearing in her hand the vial of poison. 


entered the room. Quite ignorant of the | He walked straightway to the letter—it 


discovery which Angelo had made, he | 
_ left it, and in the same spot—it had not 


spy of the Council of Ten, was dead. Ca- | been touched. 


tarina, concealing her own dreadful posi- _ 
_ said, with the utmost sternness of deport- 


came to tell her that Homodei, the terrible 


tion, appeared to hear the news with sa- 


she bade him adieu, and again sat herself 


risen. 
Generous woman! what an effort had 


she made to conceal from-her lover the 
terrible fate that hung over her own head ! 
The thought had occurred to her of es- 


_ band, by immediate flight with Rodolfo— 


im, a convent for yourself. If such a course was surely justifiable, and 


at the end of an hour, the signature is not _ the attempt could not possibly aggravate 


_ the peril of her own situation ; but she 


tisfaction.—Alas! he had left behind him 


such a legacy of mischief as even his ma- | 
lice would hardly wish to increase. He | him? 


_ noticed, he said, that throughout the pa- | 


lace, there was an air of gloom, of myste- 
ry, and confusion—what was the cause of 
it? Catarina did not know. He had met 
men carrying in through a private gate at 
the rear of the palace, an empty coffin— 
for whom could it be? 
and turned pale, but recovering herself, 
answered that she did not know. She im- 
plored him to leave her, for the peril to 
which he was exposing himself was more 
than she could endure. He then mention- 
ed that he had written a few lines to her 


to assure her of his safety—had she re- | 
Oh, yes, she had received | 
_ woman to be utterly incapadle of preserv- 


ceived them ? 
them. His letter had certainly come to 


hand—there it lay open upon the table. 


He was glad to hear that it had not been | 


intercepted. She again entreated him to © to possess the fortitude necessary to meet 


go, and enjoined him not to write again— — 
_ ed an instant at the alternative of escape, 


not to write at all, either to her @g any one 


else, while he remained in Padua—it was | 


a woman’s fancy, but it was her request 
—she was sure he would grant it. ‘And 
now,”’ she said, rising from her chair, “you 
must indeed go; the danger you are in 
while you stand there is frightful; I can- 

not support it another moment.” And 
giving and permitting an embrace, more 
tender than her lover had hitherto received 


Catarina started | 


reflected on the improbability of success, 


- and refused to involve Rodolfo in the cer- 


tain destruction that awaited on herself. 
Exactly at the expiration of the hour 
Angelo returned. He returned with This- 


was in the same condition in which he had 
“Have you reflected, madam?” he 


“ You die, or you disclose the 
Will you name 


ment. 
writer of this letter. 


Catarina had never, for an instant, 
thought of this side of the alternative. 

“Then you drink this,” hé said, taking 
the vial from Thisbia, and placing it be- 
fore her on the table. 

“ Is it poison ?”” exclaimed Catarina. 

“ is!”? exclaimed her husband. 

Catarina Bragadini had not hesitated a 
moment in choosing death herself, rather 
than bring destruction on the head of Ro- 


. dolfo; and if the death she was about to 
, die had been ten times more terrific, it 


never could have extorted from her the 
name of the writer of that letter. But it 
was one thing for a tender and affectionate 


ing. her own life by the sacrifice of one 
whom she loved, and quite another thing 
her own inevitable fate. She never look- 
but she shrank with terror from the poi- 
son. 

“ You will drink it, madam,” said An- 
gelo, “or I call in those who, with the 
axe or the dagger, shall perform their of- 
fice more rudely. Even this is a lenity. 
A guilty woman is spared a public exe- 


cution.” 
‘Assassin! murderer!” she exclaimed, 
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“Tam not guilty. There is one whom I 
love—I tell you this—and I say it with an 
innocent brow. I am not guilty, but you 
wish to believe it—you have got posses- 
sion of a piece of paper you think con- 
demns me, and you will hear nothing. 
You married me for my wealth—against 
my known attachment—basely for my 
wealth—and what marriage has it been ? 
You have never loved me, yet have been 
jealous in the extreme; you have kept 
me in a prison; you have installed a mis- 
tress in my place. To men all things are 
permitted. Always severe, always som- 
bre and suspicious—never a kind word— 
happy arts to win the affections of a wo- 
man! And now you come to murder me 
—come with this woman here, your pub- 
lic mistress, who is interested to destroy 
me—who seems already to have acted the 
part of a spy—who comes now to assist 
in my execution.” 

Angelo seized his wife by the arm, and 
insisted on her swallowing the fatal 
draught without further delay. She ad- 
vanced her hand to the vial—she carried 
the deadly liquor t~ her lips—her courage 
failed—she laid it down again. 

“ No; Icannot!”’ she exclaimed. “Oh, 
tis frightful! Think, reflect, what a hor- 
rible thing it is that you are doing. A 
woman—a meek, lonely woman—aban- 
doned by all—no relative near—no friend 
—without power to resist—you come and 

ison her in a remote corner of her own 

ouse.”’ 

Thisbia could not refrain an expression 
of sympathy at her suffering. 

The despairing lady caught at it as a 
fragile hope. ‘“ Ah!” she said, turning 
to Thisbia, “‘ you sighed—I heard you— 


is it possible that you assist him in this 
deed? Ohno! no! Hold, I will explain 
it all to you, and you will speak for me to 
the podesta. Tell him, for he will not 
hear me, that what he is doing—it is hor- 
rible, execrable. If I offended you just 
now, pardon me, madam. [am innocent 
—but he will believe nothing. Oh, do 
not tell me that I must take courage! 
Why am I to have this courage? I am 
not ashamed to be a woman—a weak, 
fearful woman. You see I weep, because 
this death terrifies me. Am I not acrea- 
ture to be pitied, to be spared ?” 

The podesta, foaming with rage and 


impatience, rushed out of the room to call 
on those who should perform at once the 
act which he persisted in regarding as one 
of justice as well as revenge. 

Thisbia, as soon as he had left, endea- 
vored to persuade her that it was her bet- 
ter course to take the poison. Against the 
swords and daggers that would soon make 
their appearance there could be no resist- 
ance—and for their wounds no cure. She 
was almost in as great an agony of mind 
at this moment as Catarina herself. If 
she explained her meaning too clearly she 
was afraid that Catarina would, by some 
imprudence, betray her secret ; and if she 
could not prevail upon her to take the 
poison, her death, she knew, was inevit- 
able. 

The step of Angelo, accompanied by 
other steps, was now heard at the dour. 
She rushed towards it. ‘ Enter alone— 
alone !”? she exclaimed, as she closed it in 
the face of the horrid group who now ap- 
proached; ‘she consents—she obeys.” 
He entered alone. 

Catarina, with some vague hope that 
she had a friend in Thisbia—certain that 
she had an implacable enemy in her hus- 
band—drank the poison. Its operation 
seemed to be almost instantaneous, and 
she sank upon the floor, to all appearance 
dead. 

A coffin, as we have already intimated, 
had been prepared, and bearers were in 
readiness to convey her to the tomb. 

Thisbia, by a bribe which was suffi- 
ciently munificent to have purchased these 
men for any act whatever, induced them 
to carry an empty coffin to the tomb, and 
to bear the body of Catarina to her own 


' chamber, and deposit it on her own bed. 
deny it not—you have some pity on me. | 
You see he would assassinate me here— | 


She also gave orders to a domestic to see 
that two fleet horses were procured, and 
kept in readiness near a private entrance 
of her house. She then sat down at the 
foot of the bed to await the recovery of 
Catarina—for we need not say that it was 
a narcotic, and not a poison, that had been 
administered. The little metal crucifix 
lay upon her lap. *‘¢ Ah, my mother!” 
she said, “ if this present has brought hap- 
piness to any one, it has not been to thy 
daughter !” 

But Rodolfo, was he all this time igno- 
rant of what had taken place ? The same 
confidential maid, Dafne, from whom the 
spy of the Council of Ten had, by his ter- 
rible threats, extorted the letter, was in 
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13 ANGELO; A TALE. 


the neighboring ovetiies during the whole 
of the scene we have just endeavored to 
describe ; and she made report of all that 
she had heard to Rodolfo. Unhappily 
her report was far from correct. From 
her place of concealment, and judging 
alone by what reached her ear, it seemed 
that Thisbia was a participant, a willing 
accomplice, in the murder of her mistress. 
To Dafne it appeared that she had not 
only brought the poison, but that it was 
owing to her that she had been finally per- 
suaded to take it. All this was carried to 
Rodolfo, who, conscious of the just cause 
of jealousy he had given to Thisbia, did 
not doubt for a moment that this passion 
had led her to assist, and probably to pro- 
voke, Angelo to the ‘assassination of Cata- 
rina. He now sought the house of Thisbia 
with a heart full of bitterness and revenge 

He knocked at the door—he entered— 
Thisbia met him with a melancholy smile 
—was about to narrate her proceedings 
and her plans—he abruptly silenced her, 
It is who have to speak—it is for you 
to listen.”” And he forthwith overmhelm- 
ed her with a torrent of reproaches. “ Re- 
ply not,” he continued, as she attempted 
to interrupt his vehement accusations. 
‘¢ Spare excuses—-inventions—lies. | 
know all. You may well perceive—I 
know it all. There was a certain Dafne, 
madam, two steps from you—separated 
by a door only—in the oratory. There 
was a certain Dafne, | say, who saw much 
—heard all—was close by. You brought 
the poison—you—will you deny it? You 
brought the poison—-and I—-I have 
brought this dagger.” And he drew a 
poignard from his bosom, and held it be- 
fore her eyes. 

Thisbia did not shrink from the wea- 
pon. But this cruel resolution of Rodol- 
fo—taken so suddenly, upon the first 


report, which would not admit, would not | 


hear of explanations—fell on her like a if they weep you console them—if they 


death-blow. ‘You hold me,” she said, 
“even at this price! You will kill me 
out of iove for another—without a word 
heard. Oh, Rodolfo! is it true then— 


; tell me from your own mouth—that you 


never loved me ?” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Rodolfo. 

“ That word,” she said, “ kills more 
than your dagger will.” 

Never!”? he repeated. Love for 
you, I say it with a boast, I never felt ; 
some pity, at the most.” 


“* Ungrateful man !—and she—tell me, 


did you love her ?” 
* Did | love her?’ cried Rodolfo, and 
as well for the torture of the unhappy, 


and, as he believed, the guilty creature 


before him, as the expression of his own 
full heart, he poured forth the warmest de- 
votion, and lavished his enthusiastic 
praises upon the deceased. 

Thisbia interrupted him in his career ; 
‘¢ Well,” said she, with a forced calmness, 
“if you love her I have done well.” 

* Done well!’ exclaimed the furious 
Rodolfo. 

“Yes, I have done well. Are you 
quite sure what it is I have done.” 

‘*« Sure ! I tell you that Dafne was there, 
and heard it all. There were but three 
of them, she said, in the chamber—the 
podesta, his wife, and one whom they call- 
ed Thisbia; and she it was who, by some 
cruel artifice or dreadful threat, induced 
her to drink the poison. What can you 
say in your defence ? 

*¢ Oh, nothing, Rodolfo !”” answered the 
generous and despairing girl. ‘ Believe 
it all—believe it all—l wish to die—and 
to die near you, at your feet, by your 
hand, is all that I can now hope for ; it is 


/ all you could grant me, Rodolfo. But 


hear me for an instant. I deserve, I think, 
some pity, though for such as I am the 
world has little compassion to spare. It 
knows little, and it cares less, what vir- 
tue, what love, what courage, or devotion, 
may remain tous. When I wasa child I 
was a mendicant ; at sixteen years I found 
myself in the world without bread. I was 
picked up from the streets by some of your 
great lords—they relieved me from hun- 
ger to plunge me intovice. I know what 
will be said—you should have died of 
hunger—as if it was so easy to die of 
hunger at sixteen. Yes, all compassion 
is for the great, the noble, the fortunate ; 


do ill, you excuse them. They may weep 
—they may complain; for us no fate is 
too severe. Poor wretch !—go on—go 
on—utter no complaint—conceal your 
tears—all the world is against you. Wo- 
man of pleasure! you were made to suf- 
fer.” 

She sank her head within the palms of 
her hands, and remained silent for a few 
moments. Then rising her face, and dash- 
ing the tears from her eyes, she continued 

—‘ But the heart lived on. I cannot 
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| make you comprehend me ; but I needed, 
as my sole salvation, that I should have 
some one to love. 1 was to the world— 
no matter what; but all I felt within— 
who was to receive it, who was to know 

it, how was it to live, unless there was 
some one person to whom | could be noble, 
generous, devoted ? I say not this to turn 

you from youy resolution or to appease 
your anger. It is not possible you can 
love me-——you say you never have. But, 

O Rodolfo! to what point of madness the 

r girl who now speaks has loved you; 

when I am dead you may, perhaps, know. 

And I—I was all the while to you a mere 

distraction—a pastime—so it seems’? — 

Rodolfo impatiently broke in upon these 
passionate regrets of the poor Thisbia, re- 
minding her of the story which the maid 
Dafne had reported to him, and again de- 
manding to know if she had anything to 
say in its contradiction. 

“ Well,” said Thisbia in despair, for she 
saw that the mind of Rodolfo did not rest 
a moment upon her—* well, she told you 
true: I did revenge myself—I poisoned 

_her—it is I who killed her.” 

“ You confess it, then,’”’ cried Rodolfo 
you even boast 

“ Yes, it is I who did it: strike—it is 
I who killed her—strike, | say” — 

Rodolfo plunged the dagger in her side 
—she fell. 

“Give me your hand, Rodolfo,” said 
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» the fallen and dying girl. “Oh, leave me 


this hand !” she said, as he attempted to 
extricate it from her hold. 

At this moment the voice of Catarina 
was heard from the couch on which she 
lay. Rodolfo ran towards her and clasped 
her in his arms. 


BAR 


> 


“« Great God, thou art living !” he cried, ° 


‘“ how hast thou been saved 7” 


By me,” said Thisbia, endeavouring 


to raise herself, ‘‘ by me, for thee !” 
In vain did Redolfo run to the expiring 


girl. All succour was useless—all his 
passionate regret unavailing. ‘‘ Go,” she 


said, “to thy Catarina ; give yourself up 


‘to joy—forget that I am here. | have de- 
I gave a narcotic © 


ceived the podesta. 
instead of a poison. Horses are ready. 
In three hours you will be out of the 
power of Venice. She is free—dead to 
the podesta—dead in the estimation of all 
the world—living only for you. Have I 
not done well, Rodolfo ?” 

He hung like one distracted over the 
generous and expiring Thisbia. ‘ Ah!” 
said she with a faint smile, which recalled, 
for the last time, the exquisite grace and 
gaiety of one of the most fascinating of 
women—* you will think of me some- 
times, will you not? After all, you will 


say she was a good girl that Thisbia. Let — 


me say once more, my Rodolfo—adieu, 
my Rodolfo,” and, still holding the hand 
of Rodolfo, she breathed her last. 


The type of Love. 
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THE MYRTLE. 


Beavutirvt myrtle! justly art thou deem’d 

In love’s own language even that of flowers— 
Thou dost betoken well 

Its sweet fidelity ; and not alone 

Because thy leaves are green throughout the year, 
And thou dost shew, ’mid winter’s chilling blasts, ; 
Anaspect cheering as in summer’s pride: 

O, not tor this alone wast thou so named ! 
Resemblance nearer, sweeter far, thou bearest. 

To human love, in its most lovely forms. ® 
In wantonness of joy, or neath the press 

Of worldly care, if ere I bruised thy lea’, 

The balmy fragrance thou hast shed around 

Hath almost startled me ; I scarcely deem’d 
There flow’d within thy veins so rich a tide, — 

A tide whose freshness I had never known, 

But for the touch unkind that drew it forth. 

Ah, how like love! whose faithfulness we know not 
Till by unkind suspicion or rebuke 

We bruise its gentle spirit, and draw forth 

Its latent virtues, until then unknown, 

Undreamt of—as the Myrtle’s hidden sweets. 
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SHE THOUGHT OF HIM—AND WEPT. 


TO MARY, ABSENT. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I never dreamed till thou wast gone, how dear thou wast to me, 
How dim without thy morning smile the firmament would be ; 
For few had been the happy days since first thy beauty came 
Within the temple of my soul, and }it its altar’s flame. 


As lovely and as beautiful as yonder brilliant star, 
Revolving, in thy sacred sphere, from me and mine afar— _ ‘ 
I little thought that when the cloud of absence veiled its light, ‘ 
All.things would thus appear to wear the shadow-robes of night. 


Dear Mary! in thy sunny path affection scatters flowers, 

And pours a rainbow lustre through thy summer’s passing showers ; 
And, always cherished and caressed, thou never yet hast known 
How desolate the lot of one who lives and loves alone. 


Thy life is in its dawning time, and mine is near its noon, 
And all the cheerful rays of youth from me will vanish soon ; : 
Yet, in thy presence, brightest one, 1 seemed to be once more 

Surrounded by the joyous hopes and pleasant thoughts of yore. 


But thou art gone ! and now like one awaking from a dream, 

In which his spirit floated as a bark on slumber’s stream, 

I see the sad realities of earth around me rise, 

And cold, gray clouds are spread between the landscape and the skies. 


Forgive me, Mary! I will dash thine image from my heart, 
a | 7 And live as I have lived till now, from love and thee apart ; 
Bey And when more bright than starry light, I see thy deep eyes shine, 
Bi cit I'll think thou art a sculptured saint, and worship at thy shrine. 


SHE THOUGHT OF HIM—AND WEPT. 


BY LADY HARRIETTE D’ORSAY. 


** Ah! vous pleurer est le bonheur snpréme ! 
Vous oublier c’es? s’oublier soi-méme, 
N’étes vous pas un débris de mon ccear 7” 


LaMaRTINE. 
g Sue thought of him—and wept ‘ She thought of Him—and faded 
; By the calm moonlight, Like a fair flower away ; 

In the languid stillness Earth grew dark and dreary, 
Of a summer’s night. And she might not stay. 
: There, as she sate alone, Mournful thoughts and fancies 


‘ 

| 

5 

Over her mem’ry swept Her brow o’ershaded ; : 
Visions of bygone days— Years could not bring him back ! 


She thought of Him—and wept! She thought of Him—and faded ! 


She thought of Him—and died 
In her early bloom ; 
And now luxuriant flowers 
Are clust’ring o’er her tomb! 
There was no struggle 
Between her love and pride ; 
He had been her destiny— 
She thought of Him—and died! 


She thought af Him—and sigh’d 
In scenes of gladness ; 

When the bright gems she wore 

Mock’d her heart’s sadness. 

And ’midst the careless crowd 
To smile she oft has tried ; 

A ; But vainly, for whene’er 

; She thought of Him—she sighed ! 


She joys o’er Him in heaven, 
ere he is with her now ; 

Earthly sorrow shades no more 
Her transcendant brow ! 

Her fervent prayers were heard, 
Yet to the fold return’d ; And an answer given ; 

And even on her knees For through a blest eternity 
She thought of Him—and mourn’d! She'll joy o’er Him in heaven! 


She thought of Him—and mourn’d 
When at the hour of even, 

She pray’d that they might meet 
Once more in heaven! 


She felt that he had not 
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A TURKISH STORY. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE ARTIST,” 


In an obscure, narrow and tortuous street 
of Constantinople, lived a poor joiner, 
whose name was Kaboud. He had two 
children, a son named Ali, and a daughter 
named Zora. 

One evening he called his children to 
him, ‘I feel’? said he to them, “that I 


; am getting old ; my body is worn out by 


age, and still more by the hard work I 
have done. Blessed be the Prophet, ne- 
vertheless, for I have fulfilled my task to- 
wards you my beloved children. You are 
both now grown up and of an age to manage 
without me. The holy Prophet may now 
dispose of me as he pleases—his holy will 
be done ; but before dying, I must reveal to 
you a secret, important, above all, to you 
my dear Ali!”? The young people seeing 
that their father could not restrain the 
tears, which rolled down his venerable 
cheeks, looked at him with much anxiety. 

Kaboud took Ali in his arms, pressed 
him tenderly to his heart, and after a mo- 
mentary silence, in which he appeared to 
be struggling with his emotion, he said— 
“My dear child, until this day I have 
been a father to you—I have called you 
my son, and God is my witness that I 
have always felt towards you the love o 
a father. At this moment even, I feel 
that I love you more than ever. My heart 
is breaking, but I am compelled to tell 
you—your future destiny perhaps depends 
on my so doing—that | am not your fa- 
ther !” 

The effect produced by this painful 
avowal was that of a thunder clap—they 
all three remained mute and immovable, 
their eyes fixed on the ground, seemingly 
not daring to look at each other; but 
shortly poor Ali, overcome by grief, burst 
into tears, and falling on the old man’s 
shoulder, exclaimed, ‘“*‘ Who, then, is my 
father ? 1 know only you!” “ I know not,” 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF GAUSTIER DE LA TOUCHE. 


replied Kaboud— I had been married se- 
veral years, and had no children, which 
much mortified my wife, for all the women 
of the neighbourhood bantered her upon 
it, and treated her with contempt. 

** We incessantly prayed to the Pro- 
phet. He appeared deaf to our entreaties, 
and we had already become resigned, when 
one morning, on opening my shop as usual, 
at day break, I heard close to the door a 
cry like that of a little dog—I looked 
about and presently perceived, lying against 
the wall, a new born infant; I took it up; 
the poor little thing was nearly dead with 
cold. It had cried for some time, no doubt, 
for its voice appeared exhausted My wife 
was still in bed; I ran to her with the in- 
fant, and said, “ Here isa child that the 
Prophet has sent to us ; let us welcome the 
gift! Ali, you are that child. 

“‘ Constantinople was that year infested 
by the plague ; and all those who could 
leave the city, withdrew to the country. 
My wife determined that she would also 
take a journey, in order that she might, on 
her return, make the neighbours believe 
that during her absence she had been con- 
fined, and that you were her son. I dis- 
liked this deceit, for I wished to discover 
who were your parents ; but she entreated 
me so urgently that I yielded to her desire. 
She left the city ; I remained, and did all 
that was possible to discover who could 
thus have abandoned a child—but my in- 
quiries were altogether fruitless. 

“ My wife, on her return, shewed you 
with pride and joy to all the women of the 
neighborhood, and every body believed you 
to be our son. Some years afterwards my 
wife became really enceinte, and died in 
giving birth to Zora.” 

Here the poor old man appeared ex- 
hausted by the effort he had made, and by 
the grief which these mournful recollec- 
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tigns-had occasioned. Ali and Zora were 
astounded ; they did not dare to utter a 
single 

In a little while Kaboud recovered him- 
self, and addressing himself to Zora, said, 
*¢ And you, my beloved child, before I ile 
I must provide for your fataiee happiness. 
That is my last wish—that once accom- 
plished my task is completed. A good and 
honest workman, a joiner like myself, de- 
sires to marry you, and I wish this man 
may please you, for I believe that he will 
make you happy. You know, my chil- 
dren, that I have no fortune. All that I 
possess in the world is my poor shop. This 
I will give up to my son-in-law, for I have 
no longer strength to work. As for you, 


- Ali, I have taught you my trade; you are 


a good workman,—with good conduct, 
my son, you will be able to gain a liveli- 
hood any where. I: is time you should 
endeavor to establ’sh yourself. A man 
should see something of the world, and 
therefore, in youth he ought to travel. 
Travelling gives experience; and who 
knows ; the holy Prophet, who has so far 
grotieted thee, has, perhaps, great projects 
regarding thee. Perhaps, you are destined 
to great things. Perhaps you may in your 
journies discover the mystery of your 
birth. God is great, and his designs are 
inscrutable.” 

“Oh! no, my father,” exclaimed Ali, 
“talk not to me of travelling—I will not 
leave you; allow me to stay with you. I 
am contented with my present station. I 
am happy as I am. I most willingly re- 
nounce that family, be it what it may, that 
abandoned me. You are my father; you 
have been more than a father to me. I 
will remain with you, that I may render 
to you, in your old age, all those cares 
which you have bestowed upon me.” 

“You speak unthinkingly,” said Ka- 
boud. ‘As long as I was master, then 
you could remain with me ; but hereafter, 
my son-in-law will be the master, and you 
cannot think of remaining all your life a 
mere journeyman, receiving wages. I 
ought not, nor I will not accept such a sacri- 
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> fice. Isay : again, you also ought to think 
of establishing yourself, and it is at your 
age that a man should begin to carve out 
his fortune. Come, my son, summon up 
your courage, you must leave us.” 

Notwithstanding the violent grief which 
shook the old man, these last words were 
uttered with so much firmness, that Ali 
was convinced all reply or solicitation 
would be useless. He withdrew, over- 
whelmed with sorrow. 

Whilst he was busy the next morning, 
making preparations for his departure, 
Zora came to him and said, “I have been 
thinking of you all night. I cannot bear 
the idea of your leaving us. Why does 
my father so hurry your departure ?>—pro- 
bably because he wishes to hurry on my 
marriage. Heavens! as to myself I could 
well wait a few years; but he has, for 
some time past, heen out of spirits—his 
health has been disordered—he fears that } 
death may suddenly come upon him.” 

“Oh, my God, my God!” cried Ali, 
“‘ and it is at such a time that he compels 
me to leave him. No, I will not go. But 
what means can we devise—what strata- 
gem can we invent to delay my going °” 
“Oh,” said Zora, “an idea has struck 
me. If you wished it you would not leave 
us.” ‘In what way ?” said Ali, “ speak, 
speak, my dear Zora—say what is this 
idea.” ‘ No,” said Zora, blushing, “as 
you have not thonght of it I ought not to 
tell you. * * * You do not love me 
so much as I love you, or”— 

“ Ah, now I divine your idea,” joyfully 
cried Ali. “I see it clearly. As we are 
no longer brother and. sister—as we are 
not even relations—there is nothing to 
prevent our marrying. Oh, my good Zora, 
how much do you deceive yourself if you 
doubt that I love you. Now we shall 
never be separated ; we will remain with 
our good old father.” And he then gave } 
her the first kiss of love. 

Overjoyed, encircled in each other’s 
arms, they hastened to find their father, 
and communicate their projects to him 
for they felt themselves assured of his 
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consent ; and indeed who could he wtalee 
as his son-in-law, to him whom he already 
loved as a son? But they were much 
surprised when Kaboud, shaking his head, 

replied, “‘ It is easy to perceive, my poor 
children, that you have no knowledge of 
the world, and that you are far from sus- 
pecting the wickedness of mankind. Do 
you forget that every body positively be- 
lieves that you are brother and sister ? 
Were I to consent to your marriage, we 
should, without doubt, be instantly de- 
nounced, and they would put us all three 
to death: you for having married, and me 
for having permitted it. It would be use- 
less for me to assert that Ali is not my 
son; I should not be believed; I should 


be required to furnish proof, and you know | 


that I have none to give.” 
“ But,” said Ali, ‘‘ you did not, at the 
time of my birth, tell any one that you 


had found a child which had been left near 


your door. Had you frankly avowed that 
fact, you might, perhaps, have discovered 
my family.” ‘ That is true,” replied Ka- 
boud. ‘“ As I did not wish to oppose my 


wife’s desire, I did not dare to acknow- | 


ledge what had actually happened to any 


one ; but, as I have before told you, I em- i 


ployed every possible means to obtain in- 
formation, but did not succeed.” * Yes,” 
said Ali, “‘ but now that we have no longer 
any motive for concealing the truth, we 
might, perhaps, be able to discover my 
family, for there are many of the inhabi- 
tants of this street who have lived here 
thirty years.” ‘I very much doubt your 
success,”’ said the old man, “ for I have 
questioned them all.” ‘‘ Never mind,” 
rejoined Ali, “ grant me a little time—let 
me inquire of them again, and tell them 
the whole truth. I certainly have a better 
chance of discovering my family here in 
the neighbourhood, where, undoubtedly, 
I was born, than in any other country.” 
Zora joined her entreaties to those of Ali, 
and Kaboud at last consented to grant a 
delay of six months. 

Ali immediately set to work. He every 
day visited some of the oldest inhabitants 


/ does not like you, and it is because he 
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tory to them; but, wherever he went it 
only excited remarks. ‘“ Your 
father is a wretch,” said one ; “ he is an 
old miser, richer thes you think for. He 


does not wish to give you any part of his 
property, that he now disowns you.” 

“ What infamy !” said another, “ to dis- 
own his own son! Oh, if 1 were but in 
your place, I would force him to acknow- 
ledge me. You would have all the in- 
habitants of the reighborhood as wit- 
nesses.” 

“ There is so little doubt about it,” said 
an old woman, “that I, who was the 
intimate friend of your late mother—a 
most worthy and excellent woman—ah! 
she would never have disowned you, for 


' she loved you well—I saw her just before 


her confinement.”? And, to wind up all, 
another old woman went so far as to say 


; that she was ready to make oath that she 


, had been present at Ali’s birth. 
At times, poor Ali did not, in truth, 


' know what to think, and yet he could not 


suspect Kaboud’s integrity. ‘ said 
_ he, “the who has so constantly given me 
so many proofs of affection, so many vir- 
tuous examples, cannot be capable of such 
infamy. No! vice cannot for so long a 
time assume the garb of virtue. These 
people, undoubtedly, confound my birth 
with that of Zora; or it may be that hate 
blinds them. What dependence is there 
to be placed on the testimony of such 
people? What would they have said had 
I married Zora? Ah! Kaboud had good 
reasons for opposing it.” 

Zora frequently asked Ali if he had 
made any discoveries, and Ali gave her 
the particulars of his fruitless enquiries. 

But one day, remained—one single day 
—the unfortunate*Ali employed it in pre- 
paring for his departure. 

The wretch who prepares himself to 
march to the scaffold, could not be more 
overwhelmed with grief. For six months 
past Ali and Zora considered themselves 
no longer as brother and sister, but as two 
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lovers, constantly threatened with an eter- 


nal separation, and this separation was, to 
them, worse than death itself. 

Night came on. Ali and Kaboud oc- 
cupied the same room. Night is a fearful 
time for the unhappy. Ali was restless 
—he tufned from side to side in his 
bed, and perceiving that he prevented his 
aged father from sleeping, he rose gently, 
went down stairs, opened the shop door, 
and then, being alone in the street, gave 
vent to the grief which oppressed him. 

The weather was cloudy, the night 
profoundly dark; all nature appeared to 
have put on mourning. ‘“ What have I 
done,” exclaimed he, “ that I should be so 
wretched? There is not a being upon 
earth so unfortunate as Iam. The wild 
beasts, brought forth in the woods, know 
at least their mother—-and [ alone, am 
thrown upon the earth a refuse being. I 
have not even one parent. O holy Pro- 
phet ! why did’st thou save my life if now 
thou dost abandon me? Would it not 
have been better to have allowed me 
then to die than to have preserved me to 
become the most miserable of men? 
; Worn out with agony, Ali sate down upon 

a stone bench near the door, and there, 
resting his elbows on his knees, and bury- 
ing his face between his hands, he wept 
and cursed his existence, when a harsh 
voice, called out to him, ‘‘What dost thou 
ask ?”? Ali, terrified, raised his eyes, and 
perceived, only a few paces before him, a 
large dark shadow. Instantly prostrating 
himself, with his face close to the ground, 
he uttered, in a trembling voice, “‘ Oh, 
holy Prophet! take pity on poor Ali! I 
ask not of thee fortune, nor grandeur ; 
permit me to discover my relations, one 
only relation, who can tell me from what 
family I sprung. Let me but marry Zora, 
and I shall be the happiest of men!” 
‘ To-morrow,” replied the voice, “ thou 
; shall’t have more relations than thou 
would’st.” Ali remained for some time 
with his face to the ground, repeating his 
prayers—when he raised his head, the 
shadow had aisappeared. | 
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It was sometime before he recovered 
from his astonishment ; he touched every 
thing near him, to assure himself that he 
was not dreaming—but no, he was cer- 
tainly awake ; the holy Prophet had un- 
doubtedly appeared to him. ‘ To-morrow 
I shall discover my relations! doubtless all 
my relations. Oh! what care I for the fa- 
mily that abandoned me? It is Zora only 
that I love. I may now marry her, may 
pass my whole life with her and with my 
aged father.” And then with a joyous 
heart and full of the idea of the happiness 
which awaited him, he re-entered the 
house and stole softly to bed. 

When he awoke the following morning, 
the first idea that struck him was the vi- 
sion he hadseen. * * * All this ap- 
peared so marvellous to him, that at times 
he felt inclined to doubt its reality. * * 
He, however, perfectly remembered see- 
ing the shadow of the prophet. * * * 
The words, “To-morrow thou shalt find 
more relations than thou would’st,” still 
re-echoed in his ears; * * but yet he 
could not believe in its reality. Under 
these circumstances he did not dare to 
mention to any one, what he believed he 
had either seen or dreamt. 

The day dragged on, and every thing 
went on as usual—aAli reflected, ““ How 
am I to find my relations? Will they 
come here in search of me? No, that 
is impossible—I must have dreamed all 
this!” He had almost given up every 
hope when suddenly he heard a loud flou- 
rish of trumpets, cymbals and kettle drums. 
The inhabitants of the street ran out to 
ascertain the cause. It was a troop of 
Janissaries galloping along, with the Pa- 
cha, chief minister of justice, at their head. 

On learning this, the minds of the 
people were filled with terror—they fled in 
every direction, crying out “ Woe! woe! 
the Pacha is coming to inflict punishment 
on some great criminal.” The closing of 
doors and shutters were heard on every 
side. They barricaded their houses. Ka- 
boud and his workmen had just closed 
their shop, when the troop halted be- 
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sthiatiennis, demanded “ Who among you | 


is called Ali?” 


The workmen pointed — 


him out—the Pacha and the Janissaries © 
immediately prostrated themselves before 
him, and in this moment of sudden terror | 


and surprise, Kaboud, Zora, the work- 


men and Ali himself prostrated themselves | 
also, so that the whole of them were, at | 
the same instant, lying with their faces to — 


the ground, prostrated before each other. 


When the Pacha observed that Ali had 


thrown himself upon the ground, he raised 


him up saying, “ It is before you, lord, that | 
we prostrate ourselves.” He made a sig- | 
nal, and instantly several slaves came for- | 
ward; they undressed Ali with marvellous | 
promptitude, and then arrayed him in the | 
most magnificent apparel—placed him | 
upon a superb horse, and the troop again — 


set off at full gallop. 
Whilst Kaboud, Zora, the workmen and |) 


is my father.......... 


all the were asking each. 
other endiess questions, and giving them- | 


selves up to all species of conjectures, | 
Ali, escorted by his troop and preceded | 


by music, was perambulating the princi- 


pal quarters of the city, and was proclaim- | 


ed Granp Vizier, by the Pacha. 
being done, he was conducted to the pa- 
lace which had been appropriated to him, 
and where slaves had been sent to wait 
upon him. “] do not require any thing,” 
said Ali to them, “ but a little rest.”” The 
slaves accompanied him into the palace 


and then withdrew. 


Ali had great need to be alone, to reco- 
ver his self-possession, for he felt as a man 
borne away by a tremendous hurricane, 
and which, whirling him about, had car- 
ried him round the confines of the globe in 
less than a single day. ‘ Where am I,” 
said he, gasping for breath, and he found 
himself in the centre of a magnificent sa- 
loon. Mirrors, chrystals, marbles, gild- 
ings, carpets, silk curtains embroidered in 
gold, with broad gold fringes, every where 
met his astonished eyes; and finally a 
divan, elevated upon steps and surmount- 
ed by a canopy; inreality a throne! the 


This | 


stones. 


Ali was standing before an immense 


looking-glass, in which he could view 
himself from head to foot. 


He had then | 


an opportunity of admiring the magnifi- | 
_ cence of his dress. Ali was tall, well pro- | 
portioned, and his face was handsome. He © 
had never paid any attention to his person | 
before ; but now he thought himself so . 
_ beautiful, so very handsome, that he was — 
compelled to admire himself. “ Oh, Zora, - 
my best beloved Zora!’ exclaimed he, 
“you, also, will be beautiful when you | 
are dressed as richly as | am now. I shall — 


now be able to make you happy! Oh, 
how richly shall you be recompensed for 
having loved me when I was only a poor 
workman—a poor foundling!.......... 
But with all this I do not yet know who 


judged rightly 


' when I thought that it was not in Ka- | 
boud’s shop my relations would come to | 


seek 
this palace that I shall see them. ....... 


It is here—it is in © 


Undoubtedly they must be nobles of high | 


, rank, and it-is to their powerful protection 


that 1 owe my nomination as Grand Vi- | 


zier. But still Kaboud, Ka- 


_ boud shall always be my father.” 


RA 


A slave entered the apartment, and an- 
nounced that the Private Secretary of the 
Sultan solicited the honor of doing ho- 
mage to the Grand Vizier. Ali seated him- 
self on the divan, and ordered him to be 
introduced. 

After having profoundly saluted Ali, 
and paid him all customary compliments, 
the Secretary approached him, saying— 
“The Sultan, my master, has sent me to 
you, that I may render you assistance, for 
the few first days, in fulfilling the duties 
of your high office. , Notwithstanding that 
his Highness has the highest opinion of 
your intelligence and integrity, he has, 
nevertheless, thought that your inexpe- 
rience in affairs of state might, perhaps, 
occasion you some embarrassment.” 

“1 am overpowered,” replied Ali, * by 
the bounties which his Highness is pleased 
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to shower upon me. His sending you has, 
doubtless, relieved me from much per- 
plexity, for, I will frankly acknowledge, 
had any of the officers of state applied to 
me for orders, I should have been strangely 
puzzled. Have the goodness, therefore, 
I beg of you, to order, in my name, what- 
ever you may judge necessary for the pub- 
lic good.” 

The Secretary was about to withdraw, 
but Ali called him back. “I request you 
to remain with me for a short time,” said 


; Ali, “I have a few questions to put to 


you.” The Secretary approached him 
without uttering a word, but observed him 
with the most respectful attention. ‘ Do 
you possess any information,” said Ali, 
“regarding the mystery of my birth, or, 
to speak more plainly, do you know my 


relations? for I acknowledge that 1 my- | 


self know nothing of them; either they 
abandoned me, or I was stolen from them 
on the very day of my birth.” 

The Secretary assured him that he had 
no information on the subject. ‘* Neverthe- 
less,” rejoined Ali, ‘¢ the Sultan’s having 

_ appointed me Grand Vizier can only have 
proceeded from the solicitations of my fa- 


mily, or at the least from those of one of 


my relations ; besides which I know posi- 
tively that I am to discover my relations 
here this very day.” 

can assure you,” replied the Secre- 
tary, “that the Sultan, in elevating you 
to the rank of Grand Vizier, has not been 
influenced by any individual whatsoever. 
His Highness has acted entirely upon the 
impulse of his own mind ; and, moreover, 
who is there who could have such influ- 
ence over his Highness? ‘The dignity to 
which you are raised is the highest in the 
empire: above you there is no one but the 
Sultan himself.” 

“In that view of the matter,”’ said Ali, 
you would induce me to conceive that I 
am the son of the Sultan!” ‘ Oh, as to 
that,” said the Secretary, “‘ I am perfectly 
convinced that, of all suppositions, that is 
the most improbable.” These words were 
accompanied by a slightly satirical smile. 


~~ 


more. 
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‘“¢ But then,” said Ali, “‘ my sudden eleva- 
tion must have had some cause: either 
the Sultan must have been solicited by 
some person who takes a lively interest 
in my welfare, or it is the Sultan himself 
who feels thus warmly towards me. In 
fine, what other motives could have in- 
duced the Sultan to heap such favours 
upon me?” “ It is my custom,” replied 
the Secretary, “‘ not to question my mas- 
ter. I execute his orders, and nothing ; 
As to supposing that you are his 
son, that is altogether impossible. The 
Sultan never loved but one woman, whose 
early loss he daily deplores. He never 
would have a seraglio, and the lamented 
Sultana left him but one child, the young 
Princess, whose marriage occupies, so 
anxiously, the thoughts of all the states- 
men of the country. The Sultan idolizes 
his daughter, and appears determined to 
name as his successor the man who shall 
have the happiness to become her hus- 
band”— 

“« Who is it that she is going to marry ?” 
asked Ali. 

“She has not yet made known her 
choice,” replied the Secretary. “ The 
nobles of the highest rank in the empire 
have aspired to obtain her hand; she has 
refused them all. It is his Highness’s de- 
termination to allow her perfect freedom 
of choice.” 

“A singular liberty,” said Ali; “ the 
young Princess, as well as all ladies of 
high birth, passes her life shut up in her 
palace, where she can see those men } 
only whom the Sultan himself presents to 
her.” 

“ You are mistaken,”’ said the Secre- 
tary, ‘“‘the Princess, on the contrary, goes 
out very frequently, and, doubtless, you 
must more than once have met her reti- 
nue.”? “That is very true,” replied Ali, 
‘¢ | have often met them ; but the Princess 
is always closely shut up in a palanquin, 
the curtains of which do not permit her 
to see any one.” ‘ Say, rather,” rejoin- 
ed the Secretary, “that no one can see 
her; but the Princess, through her cur- 
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tains, and by openings in them skilfully 


arranged, can easily see every body. | 


Thus,” added he, “‘ the man who has the 
good fortune to please her, let him be whom 
he may—even of the lowest class—may 
suddenly find himself raised to the highest 
dignities of the empire, and become suc- 
cessor to the Sultan.” These words, ac- 
companied by a most expressive look, 
produced such an impression upon Ali, 
that he became, as it were, stupified with 
amazement. The Secretary added, “ Has 
my Lord any further questions to put to 
me ?”? 
thanks. The Secretary made a profound 
salutation, and withdrew. 

“ Really,” cried Ali, “this is enough 
to bewilder one. Whether fortune favors 
or persecutes a man she is always in ex- 
tremes. Who could have told me yester- 
day, when I was so miserable, that my 
excess of fortune to-day would occasion 
me such perplexity? My sudden eleva- 
tion is no longer a mystery. The Prin- 
cess must have seen me, and, despite the 
poorness of my dress, must have said to 
herself, ‘That young man, richly appa- 
relled, would make a superb, great noble- 
man!’ And, in truth, I cannot but ac- 
knowledge that she did not deceive herself. 
I was, however, far from suspecting it 
myself. These young Princesses have, 
undoubtedly, the most penetrating eyes in 
the world. She is young, and, they say, 
beautiful. I much doubt, however, whe- 
ther she be as pretty, as good, or as amia- 
ble as Zora. But what am I to do now? 
The young Princess will want me to 
marry her. When Zora knows that I am 
Grand Vizier she will also want me to 
marry her, andsthat immediately. If I 
marry Zora, the Princess in her fury will 
have me deposed, and then farewell gran- 
deur, farewell fortune, farewell everything; 
besides which, I might, perhaps, not get off 
quite so easily as even that. 
cautious, and avoid doing anything rashly. 
Zora must have patience. The Princess 
will der ‘are herself. I shall marry her. The 
Sultan names me as his successor. I shall 


Ali murmured a few words of 


then bring Zora to live with me. She 
will not be the Sultana, because I cannot 
myself be Sultan unless I marry the 
Princess. My poor Zora, you will not 
be first in rank; but, depend upon it, 
you will always have the first place in my 
heart; and my old benefactor, Kaboud, 
you shall also partake my riches and my 
glory, for all that fortune has done for me 
shall be equally divided between us all.” 

A slave entered the saloon, and an- 
nounced that a man of the lower class 
requested admittance to the Grand Vizier. 
“<1 am accessible to everybody,”’ replied 
Ali—“ let him come in.” 

An old and very ill-looking Turk pre- 
sented himself, and immediately on getting 
inside the door, prostrated himself, crying 
out “ Allah! Allah! Allah ¥’ and knocking 


his head against the ground. He then ; 


advanced a few paces and prostrated 
himself again, repeating, continually, 
“ Allah! Allah! Allah!” He then drew 
nearer to Ali and prostrated himself a 
third time. “A truce to these cere- 
monies,” said Ali. ‘“ What do you want 
of me ?” 
clamations, and then added, ‘‘ Those are 
his very features—his very portrait. My 
poor brother! I should have known him 
amongst a thousand!”? “What do you 
mean ?” exclaimed Ali, impatiently—ex- 
plain yourself—I do not understand you.” 
“ My lord,” said the old Turk, “ about 
twenty-two years ago, the year of the 


plague, I was absent from Constantinople, } 


two of my brothers remained in the city ; 
one of them being attacked by the conta- 
gion, died, and his poor wife, overwhelm- 
ed with grief for his loss, expired on the 
same day after giving birth tu a child, 


_ which my other brother would not receive 


into his house.. The monster! I have 
never forgiven him that act of cruelty. 


' On my return, I endeavored, uselessly, 


I must be 
ITcould never hear anything of it. 


to find out what had become of the infant. 
But 
to-day, to-day only, J learned from an old 
negress that she had been commissioned 
to throw it into the street, and that she 


But the Turk continued his ex- ; 
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had laid it down before the door of a 
joiner, named Kaboud, whose wife having 
no child, had adopted it.” ‘ Are you 
quite sure,” said Ali, “that what you 
have said is true?” ‘Oh, my lord, I 
can furnish you with the most incontestible 
evidence of the facts. In seeing you 
merely, I think I behold my poor brother, 
whom I loved so tenderly,” and the Turk 


began to howl and cry, making the most — 


frightful grimaces. 

“ What, then, was the name of my 
father ?? said Ali. “ His name was——”’ 
and here the Turk opening his capacious 
mouth, set up another frightful howl, 
“his name was Ben Moham.” “ And 
what was his position in soviety ?” added 
Ali. 


understand the question. ‘ |] ask you,” 
repeated Ali, “ what was my father ? 


hams is not rich. Your father sometimes 


made slippers, but more generally he | 
mended old shoes—he was what is called | 
“Hush !” said Ali, “I un- | 
is fulfilled! 


a cob ——”” 
derstand you. This is an affair which 
henceforth it will not be necessary to 
divulge.” The Turk was delighted to 
perceive that he had discovered a foible 
by which he would be able to manage 
the Vizier. 

“ As for myself,” said he, “I am a 


turban-maker ; but that is a trade by | 
My © 
brother, who is a tailor, is rich; you » Sultan.” 


cannot conceive how much money is | 


which fortunes are not easily made. 


made in that business. But the old miser 
disowns us, fearing that we should ask 


him for assistance. ‘* My dear nephew,” | 


added the Turk, “ you are now all-pow- ; “that this is the very uncle who abandon- 


erful ; you have at your disposal a multi- © 


tude of offices, with large salaries attached 
to them; you will not, I trust, forget 
your uncle ? 
a velation to misery and obscurity ?” 

‘*¢ Allow me to present to you my wife 
and children..”? He ran to the door and 


The Turk stared at him with his 


mouth wide @pen, but appeared not to | 
' that the interests of the country required 


‘learn my pitiful origin! 


You will not leave so near | 


returned, leading in an ugly, fat, short 


woman, and a multitude of children of all | 
They all of them prostrated them- | 


sizes. 
selves, making loud exclamations, and 


even a little girl, the youngest of the | 


troop, only three years old, performed 
the salam in a way that enchanted the 
whole party. They ail soon became ex- 
ceedingly familiar, calling Ali ‘¢ dear cou- 
sin,” and running about the room, touch- 
ing everything. “I have more children 
than these,” said the Turk, “‘ but they are 
married.” 

Ali was impatient for the termination 
of this audience. It was not without 
difficulty that he succeeded in getting rid 
of them. They appeared to consider them- 
selves quite at home, and were in no hurry 
to take leave. Ali was obliged to hint 


his attention. These grand wor Is produ- 


—wWhat were his means of existence?” ced the desired effect ; but the Turk would 


“ Ah !” said the Turk, “ your poor father — 
had no property ; the family of the Mo- | 
think of him, and procure him a good 


not withdraw until he had obtained a pro- 
mise from his nephew that he would 


place, with a suitable salary. 

“« Thus,” said Ali, when he had got rid 
of them, ‘thus the promise of the Prophet 
I have found my relations. 
How sadly was | out of my reckoning 
when I imagined myself son of the Sultan, 
or, at the least, of some great noble! I 
tremble lest the Princess should chance to 
Ah! it is but 
too true that I have found more relations 
than | wished for! But with the aid of 
money can silence themSeuntil | become 
The slave then announced 
another visitor. Ali made a sign, and a 
man was ushered in, accompanied by his 
wife and a whole legion of children. “ I 
would make a bet,” said Ali to himself, 


ed me.”? And this man, his wife, and all 
his children, began crying out together, 
and were about to make salams and excla- 
mations without end, but Ali abruptly 
interrupted them by saying, ‘“ No more 
of this. What do you require of me ?” 
The man immediately commenced reciting 
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a Ali, by hie impe- 
tience, frequently obliged wid to cut short, 
the burden of which was, however, that 
Ali was his nephew. ‘The latter over- 
whelmed him with reproaches. ‘“ You 
are mistaken, my lord, said the man, “ it 
was my brother, who remained in Con- 
stantinople—I was away. It was he who 
refused to receive you, saying that he was 
not rich. J did all I could to discover what 
had become of you. To-day only, when 
all Constantinople is talking of you—when 
everybody is endeavoring to trace your 
origin, did I learn from an old negress, 
that she had left you before the door of 
Kaboud, the joiner, who brought you up.” 
Ali could scarcely disguise his vexation, 
but fearing to create a disturbance, the 
scandal of which would fall upon himself, 
he moderated his anger, and sought only 
to get rid of his unwelcome visitors as 
speedily as possible. In this he succeeded 
by promising to obtain for this uncle, as 
for the former one, a good place witha 
handsome salary. 

This man and his family had scarcely 
left the room when the slave returned, 
saying, “ My lord, there are more than two 
hundred persons besieging the palace 
gates ; they are all calling out that they 
are relations of the Grand Vizier, and in- 
sist on speaking to him.” Let no one 
enter,” said Ali furiously....... “ But, 
should an old man, whose name is Ka- 
boud, and his daughter present themselves, 
you will admit them.” “TI think,” re- 
plied the slave, “that I perceived an old 
man and his daughter whom the crowd 
were elbowing about.”  ‘“ Disperse the 
crowd,” said Ali, “and admit them in- 
stantly.”’ 

In a few minutes Kaboud and Zora 
were ushered in. Whether it was that 
pride had already entered the heart of Ali 
or that he merely wished to shew himself 
to Zora in all his splendour—he had seated 
himself upon the divan, and there affected 
a most majestic air. 

Zora, intimidated by the gorgeous lux- | 
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/ and solicit favors from me !” 


looked with apprehension he room 
—she thought she had mistaken the apart- 
ment, and that it was the Sultan she saw 
before her; but she soon recognized Ali, 
and running to him sat down by him on 
the divan. The aged Kaboud, on the 
contrary, advanced slowly, and remarked 
with sorrow that Ali did not rise to meet 
him. 

“ At last I have found you, my dear 
Ali,” exclaimed Zora, “and you are 
Grand Vizier. But tell me whence comes 
this great good fortune? For it is report- 
ed in all parts of the town that you are 
the son of Ben Moham, a brother of those 
Mohams who live in our neighbourhood.” 
“ Alas!’ said Ali, “they have already 
been to visit me. They each accuse the 
other of having abandoned me ; each of 
them affirms that he was at the time ab- 
sent from Censtantinople.”” “ And I,” 
said Kaboud, “I affirm that they were 
both here. When I learned that Ben 
Moham and his wife had both died on the 
same day, and that the wife was near ber 
confinement, my suspicions were aroused ; 
I called upon both the brothers; they 
both swore positively that the woman had 
died of the plague before the term of her 
pregnancy. 

“ The wretches,” exclaimed Ali, ‘¢ and 
they have had the effrontery to come here 
“ Never 
mind,”’ said Zora, “ 1 am delighted to find 
they have been here. We can now prove 
that you are not my brother; there is no 
farther impediment to our marriage. O 
my dear Ali, I can no longer live in our 
house now that you have left it......... 
Are we going back to it,” she continued, 


» looking at her father, “Oh! no we shall 


remain here ; shall we not, Ali? and you 
will marry me to-morrow.” “ Not so 
fast, not so fast,”’ said Ali, “do not let us 
be too precipitate.” “ What,” asked Zo- 
ra, ‘* do you wish to delay our marriage °” 
“ But, good God !” replied Ali, much em- 
barrassed and endeavoring to make some 
excuse, for he did not dare to avow his 


ury of the saloon, stopped near the door and | real thoughts, “‘ a Vizier cannot dispose of 
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Rimeelf as as a individual can—a Vi- 
zier belongs not to himself—he is the pro- 


perty of the State. Do you not know that I | 


ai the second power in the Empire? that 
the Sultan alone is more powerful than 
myself.”’ ‘* How is this,” said Zora, “‘you 
first boast of your power, and then say it 
prevents your making me your wife?” 
*« You deceive yourself,” said Kaboud, in- 
terrupting her, “he boasts of his gran- 
deur,” and taking Zora’s hand he dragged 
her off the divan. ‘Come, my daughter, 
we have fostered an ungrateful man.” 
“Do not think so, my father,” cried Ali, 
rushing towards them, ‘ you ought to re- 
flect that I must at all events consult the 
Sultan.” ‘And should the Sultan wish 


you to marry some lady of high birth?” 
This question was most perplexing, Ali 
endeavored to reply to it, but he could not 
find a fitting answer—he spoke of rea- 
sons of State, and at last ventured to hint 
that Zora, without becoming his wife, 
might...... At this moment a curtain, 
which concealed one end of the room, was 
with drawn and the Sultan appeared sur- 
rounded by his guards. 

He approached Zora and taking her by 
the hand, ‘‘ Lovely Zora,” said the Sul- 
tan, “my Grand Vizier wishes, I believe, 
to disown an engagement he had made with 
you. He perhaps does not consider you 
worthy of his grandeur; for myself, I 
think you worthy of me, Your beauty 
and your virtue are worthy of a throne.” 

On the instant a number of slaves sur- 
rounded Zora, and arrayed her in magni- 
cent apparel. Other slaves, at the same 
time, deposited at her feet the most costly 
presents. 

“ Ali,” said the Sultan, “ last night 
whilst I was going my rounds, watching 
in person over the safety of my subjects, 
I heard you complaining—lI went near to 
you, and you took me for the holy Prophet. 
You asked then for neither fortune nor 
grandeur—you desired only to discover 
your relations. That alone, said you, 
would make you the happiest of men. 

“] promised you that you should dis- 


~ 
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cover more than you desired. The means 
were infallible. A Grand Vizier has al- 
ways more relations than he wishes. You 
ought therefore now to feel superlatively 
happy. — Your office of Grand Vizier, 
which moreover you would not know how 
to fulfil, becomes useless to you, and con- 
sequently I withdraw it.” On a signal 
made by the Sultan, the slaves surrounded 
Ali, despoiled him of his robes and dress- 
ed him in his joiner’s clothes, putting on 
him even his leather apron. 

Poor Ali, astounded, let them do what 
they would without uttering a word. But 
when the guards attempted to drag him 
from the room, and that he saw the Sultan 
was about to withdraw, taking Zora and 
Kaboud with him, he uttered a piercing cry, 
and by a convulsive movement, as violent 
as it was unexpected, tore himself from 
the two guards who held him, then seizing 
a poinard from one of them, he would have 
stabbed himself, but that some soldiers be- 
hind him caught his arm. On hearing 
the cry, all the guards drew their sabres, 
which were either held over the head of 
Ali or pointed at his breast. Had the Sul-. 
tan given the signal he would have been 
cut to pieces. 

The moment the cry was uttered, Zora 
looked back and perceiving Ali’s danger, 
snatched her hand from the Sultan’s grasp ; 
she rushed to Ali’s assistance, threw her 
arms round his neck, and turning towards 
the guards appeared to defy them. The 
Sultan made a sign and the soldiers sheath- 
ed their sabres. The two lovers, still em- 
bracing each other, threw themselves at 
the Sultan’s feet. The aged Kaboud had 
fallen upon his knees, and tremblingly im- 
plored pardon for his son. 

The Sultan, who had only wished to 
prove their constancy, raised them up, and 
smiling upon them, “ Be happy;”’ said he. 
“ Ali is less guilty than you think. I 
know all.” “ He has not ceased to think 
of you, to love you Zora—you and your 
virtuous father also. He has always asso- 
ciated you with his fortune, with his 
grandeur. And,” he added, with a sar- 
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castic look towards Ali, “ even when he 
thought himself called upon to marry my 
daughter, and to become my successor, 
still, in his heart, you, Zora, were prefer- 
red. Pardon, therefore, a momentary am- 
bition ; the trial was almost too great for 
man to bear ; and yet his love and grati- 
tude withstood it! Ambition is a viper 
which inhabits palaces ; it insinuates itself 


) 


into the heart—it gnaws and corrodes it, 
and, in the midst of every element of 
happiness—it creates only misery. 

“ Depart, therefore! Remote from 
grandeur you will be happy!” And the 
Sultan, after adding a purse of gold to the 
presents he had already given, ordered his 
slaves to carry them all to Kaboud’s 
dwelling. 


A SONG FOR SEX.”’’ 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


On ye Passions, Virtues tender, 
Vices deck’d in smiles or frowns, 
Who to each assign’d its gender ? 
Who first class’d ye, ancient Nouns? 
All that’s noble, bright, melodious, 
Still as feminine prevails ; 
All that’s savage, dark and odious, 
Mean, malignant, ranks with males. 


Hate, hast thou a lady’s feature ? 
Anger, furnace-red within ? 

Fear, thou |ook’st a female creature— 
No, they all ure masculine. 

Jealousy, thou’rt woman surely ! 
So is Vengeance, to the core! 

No, they’re brothers, link’d securely 
To the trio gone before. 


What of Justice, then, and Meekness? . 
Truth—is hers that trio’s race ? 

Majesty, array’d in sleekness ? 

eauty, clad in simple grace ? 

Mercy, Candour, Peace, and Plenty ? 
These ave female—so is Fame. 

What is Hope but one of twenty ; 
Faith, and Pity }—they’re the same. 


Feminine art thou, Devotion; 
Fancy, Thought, and Innocence ; 
Freedom be it land or ocean— 
Gratitude, Benevolence. 
But for Scorn, his sex is settled ; 
So with War, on plain or decks ; 
Claims he Victory, fiery-mettled ? 
Victory’s of the gentle sex. 


Feminine is Morning early 
Time is not—the wither d thing ; 
Masculine is Winter surly, 
But a laughing maid is Spring. 
Over Theft, and over Drinking, 
Over Riches, gods prevail ; 
But a goddess, calmly thinking, 
Rules o’er Wisdom—not a male. 


Charity, whom all importune ; 
Pleasure, whom we all would win; 
These are of the sex of Fortune, 
And all these are feminine. 
Seek ye, patriots, yet another ? 
Lo Britannia meets your eyes ; 
Where we boast (the Church our mother) 
Sister Universities. 


Female, too, is gentle Order, 

Chaos not, as bards rehearse ; 
~~ finds the same recorder, 

ealth mente the reverse. 

Joy and Love alone are painted 

Males, to sweeten many sours ; 
Since while woman lives unsainted, 

These emotions must be ours. i 


Music, sing your sex’s glory! 
For, while Death is called a he, 
By the laws of custom hoary, 
Immortality’s a she. 
Oh ! ye Passions, Virtues tender, 
Vices deck’d in smiles or frowns, sain 
Who to each assign’d its gender, 
Who first class’d ye, ancient Nouns ? 


TO A COQUETTE., 


BY JA—JA—EL. 


Go—court the glance of every eye, 
Invit@'the touch of every lip, 
Be free to all who flutter by— 
I sip not where the many sip; 
The blossom of my heart must be 
A flower that blooms for one alone; 
Divided charms are not for me— 
No, all its sweets must be my own. 


Go—spread thy charms to every sight— 
Impart to all thy favors sweet ; 
I am not like the bee, to light 
On flowers where all a welcome meet! 1 
The blossom of my heart must be ¥ aor 
A flower that blooms for one alone ; 
Divided charms are not for me— 
No, all its sweets must be my own! 
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SHEPHERD. 


I rrom all have chosen thee, 
At thy garden gate I stand ; 
Give one glance of love to me, 
Reach me forth thy gentle hand ; 
Turn thee, coy one, nor reprove, 
I am he who pines for love ! 


SHEPHERDESS. 


If thou near my garden come 

I beneath the leaves will hide, 
And the roses make my home, 

For I willnot be a bride. 
Go; my heart thou canst not move, 
I have never learnt to love. 


He. Roses, lovely fair, were made 
To be gather’d where they grow, 
And not long their fragrant shade 
Can conceal that snowy brow. 


She. I will hide me in the mead, 
Where the quail runs swift away. 


He. Of the hunter’s aim take heed, 
Lest he make the quail his prey. 


She. I will hide beside the stream, 
Where the silver fishes glide. 


I do not ask thy love from fate, 

Tho’ blessed those thou lovest are ; 

Thou art to me, beloved one, 
Evenasastar, 

For which the dreaming spirit pineth, 

While far away its cold light shineth. 


I do not ask to hear thy voice 

Fall gently on my listening ear; 

My fainting sofl would melt and die 
As if with fear, 

Tf thou shouldst utter words to me 

Of more than common courtesy. 


. Alas! my heart with stifled sigh 
Met even that lip’s most careless tone, 
And shrank beneath thy wild dark eye 
Like flowers at noon! 
How would it bear the burning words 


But might I (asa spirit haunts 

That silent spot it loves the best) 

Meet the strange witchery of thy gaze, 
And watch thy rest, 


Breathed forth in love’s impassioned chords? 


~ 


; 
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POPULAR SONG OF THE BOURBONNAIS. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


He. Though their scales so brightly gleam, 
Nets may reach them in the ude. 


She. I will seek a convent’s gloom, 
And will pass my lite in prayer. 


He. There a holy priest shall come, 
And thy orisons will share. 


She. I will lay me down in pain, 
Sick and faint, within my bed. 


He. Shall not there the nurse remain, | 
To sustain thy drooping head ? 


She. I will die, and so be free, 
And no love shall vex me more. 


He. In Paradise, St. Peter’s key 
Shall for thee unlock the door. 


She. I will be a star of light, 
Nor will dwell on earth again. 


He. I will be a cloud of night 
Ever near thee to remain! 
Turn thee, coy one, nor reprove, 
I am he who dies for love ! 


I DO NOT ASK THY LOVE FROM FATE. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


And treasure upeach glance and word, 
Myseif unseen—unknowu—unheard. 


Then would I wander by thy side 

In lonely love for evermore, 

And follow thee with gliding step 
From shore to shore ; 

Nor breathe one selfi_h wish to be 

The cloud across thy memory. 


But sometimes in thy dreaming ear, 
Through the long watches of the night, 
I’d rouse with some forgotten word 

Thy spirit’s might ; 
And thou shouldst wake, and wonder why 
My voice’s tones seemed floating by. 


My voice’s tones ! oh! will one word 

OF all I uttered laughingly, 

With lips that trembled while they smiled, 
Return to thee ? 

I do not ask thy love and yet— 

Would that thy heart could not forget! 


32 I DO NOT ASK THY LOVE FROM FATE. 
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THE RAJHPOOT’S DAUGHTER. 


BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 


THere are two memorable epochs in 
life: entering a public school and joining 
a regiment. If the political world is split 
into parties, so these microcosms have also 
their Whigs and Tories; and the leaders 
of these sections, or factions, are always 
on the alert to swell their ranks. The 
corps to which | belonged was not free 
from such influences ; nor were there 
wanting in it surdangars, as they were 
nicknamed (dealers), on the look out to 
accommodate new comers with a horse or 
buggy, a dog or gun, epaulettes or cloth, 
or any other article they could persuade 
him he required. I was not to be done. 
I had already seen something of mankind, 


having, at a very early age, been my own | 
_ or magazine, but possesses works of a 


master, and was resolved to make no pro- 
fession of faith—to be friendly with all, 
but intimate with none—till | had tho- 


roughly scanned their characters. It was | 


this determined neutrality, at the outset 
of my career, that made me acquainted 
with Major B , whom, if I had adopt- 
ed the prejudices of others, | should never 
have known. 
to the reader, I have some preliminary 
observations to make, that | deem essen- 
tial to my narrative. 

No contrast can be greater than between 
English quarters and an Indian station. 
Instead of barracks, or lodgings, I found 
my brother officers inhabiting spacious 


bungalows, with their thatched roofs, ve- _ 


randahs, and Venetians, surrounded, for — officers, both field and subaltern—at least, 


the most part, by extensive paddocks, and _ 


these belted by Parkinsonia. Each of 
these compounds (a corruption of cam- 
pagnes) presents, on entering it, a scene 


‘not destitute of beauty: fields of lucerne, 


continually irrigated, form a refreshment 
and relief to the eyes, aching with the 
dust and glare of the cantonment; gar- 


tard apples; the jack, the gauva, the | 
served in the Egyptian campaign. 


orange, and lime, and trellised vines, form 
a delightful walk and shelter from the 
sun. The life, too, of a military man dif- 


But, before I present him | 


fers, toto celo, from that passed in a gar- 
rison town at home. An officer, instead 
of being subject to continual interruption 


_ —intrusion, | was near saying—from his 


Jriends, who endeavor to shake off their 
own ennui, by hanging it like a leaden 
mantle on him, lives, as it were, to him- 
self. The heat of the day necessarily 
confining him much within doors, he has 
ample leisure for cultivating his mind, and 
no longer comes under some writer’s defi- 
nition of a man who passes his time in 
leaning over the parapet of a bridge, and 
watching the water glide through its 
arches. 

Nor is his library confined to Dundas, 
the Newgate Calendar, or the last novel 


more serious kind ; and even mathematics 
and metaphysics form, not unfrequently, 
part of his studies. Then, the mess! what 
a parody on a regimental one at home ! 
Often and often, in the season of the 
hot wind and rains, have I found myself, 
as orderly officer, half an hour after sun- 
set, seated alone, or faced only by the 
assistant-surgeon, at the table groaning 
with huge barons of beef, legs of veal, 
and other substantialities—a sight from 


_ which, having tiffed at two o’clock, I re- 
coiled in disgust. A disciplinarian or mar- 
_ tinette would have been shocked at this 
-non-attendance at the mess, and have 


thought that we had too many married 


too many that were not single—in our 
regiment. In this latter predicament was 
Major B——, but more of this anon. 

At the first parade in watering order 
which | attended, he particularly attracted 
my notice, for he came to the ground 
mounted on a huge elephant, with a silver 


_ howdah, and riehly caparisoned with blue 


dens, kept in the nicest order, contain and yellow superfine cloth. 


LDL LILI IDO LI 


He was a | 
most of our vegetables and some of our — little slender man, of about forty, with | 


fruits, in addition to those of tropical very regular features, that bore strong 


climes—such as plantains, laquots, cus- — traces of a lengthened abode in the East ; 
' such, indeed, was the fact, for he had 


His | 


dress, though strictly uniform, was inno- 


cent of a fit, for his trowsers were of 
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almost Turkish size, and his white jacket, 


_ if unconfined by the belt, would have con- 
tained the corporation of another of our 
- officers, who was once caricatured as the | 
_ major part of a regiment of light dragoons, 


and of whom a witty A. D.C. of ‘Lord | 
_ the most distinguished of Oriental scholars. 


Hastings observed—that he ought to have 


RAJHPOOT’S DAUGHTER. 


_ and Arabic ; and, when | arrived at 


_ the best seat of any man in the cavalry, if | 


Am 


balance formed a criterion. 
to our hero. It must be confessed that he 


But to return | 


was not the most graceful of riders—the | 
same may be said of Napoleon—but, never- | 


theless, an excellent officer. 
(Major B 
in such good order as his. 


The horses 


No troop | 
had only brevet rank) was | 


of languages, and in which, to the disgrace 
and shame of our countrymen, they have 
been surpassed by the Germans—Sanscrit ; 
to this, and its dialect, he added Persian 


> 
was acknowledged to have become one of 


In acquiring the vernacular tongue, Hin- 
dostanee, he possessed, as I have already 
hinted, the advantage of a female inter- 
preter; and, as this personage forms the 
principal character in our drama, it is time 
I should bring her on the scene. 
be premised, that whatever defects my 


_ story may have, want of fidelity is not 


_ were always in good condition, as the men | 
_ who can corroborate the facts. 


were. 
_ characters of every one of them, and even | 


AAA aA 


He had thoroughly studied the 


written their memoirs, chronicling the least 
of their misdeeds. He was a great friend 


to regimental courts-martial, and an advo- | 


cate for corporal punishments—scenes | 


. could never witness without shuddering, 
_ but which were then of constant occur- 
_ rence, though rare at the present day, 


AR AS 


when flogging has been so much super- 
seded by the Congee house and solitary 
confinement. 

What led to my intimacy with Major 
B—— I forget; certainly it was not a 


_ sympathy or magnetism of ideas that at- 
_ tracted us. One penchant, indeed, we had 


in common—a fondness for field sports, 


and my admiration for his Haitee, Door- | 


' gha, the most celebrated tiger elephant in | census of the last year, in spite of all the 


the Upper Provinces, perhaps contributed 
amounted to five hundred. Do not be afraid, 


~ to our friendship, and has enabled me to 
become his biographer. 


B 


_ his early education was se neglected that, 
_ when he obtained his cornetcy in the 27th » 


Dragoons, he could searcely put two sen- 


' tences together without a grammatical 
error. Cobbett has shown that even kings’ 


speeches have this defect ; and I am in- 
clined to think, from my own observation, 
in more instances than one, with that self- 


- reader, that I am about to describe one of : 
went out to India very young; | 


one : there are many persons now living 


During the march of the regiment from 
Cawnpen to Meerut, where, previous to 
the extension of our frontier beyond the 
Indus, the King’s cavalry regiments in 
Bengal were always stationed, B——’s 
chokadar one evening informed him, that 
a suttee was about to take place in a 
neighboring gong. These fire-sacrifices, 
though not made absolutely penal at that 
time, were strictly prohibited by the 
Company, and prevented, as often as the 
judges of the district obtained any notifi- 
cation respecting them ; but this rite is so 
intimately interwoven with the whole tex- 
ture of Hinduism, that it would be as diffi- 
cult to put them down altogether as_ to 
prevent Teeruts to Juggernaut, and the 


exertions of the authorities, is said to Lave 


those scenes of horror, though I once had 


' the misfortune of witnessing, without being 


say, that B 


able to prevent, a suttee. Suffice it t 
, having taken with him 
a sufficient force for the purpose, succeed- 


Let it | 


2 


Power 


on 


ed in rescuing from the funeral pyre of | 


- taught writer, that the system of our | 
schcols—the premature forcing of the in- 


_ weakens the powers of the mind, cramps | 
_ an outcast, and her future destiny now 


| B , depended on her rescuer. 
- boyhood. Having taken into his service | a charge ; and perhaps B—— had little 
_ a very learned Moonshee, he soon made | 


_ considerable proficiency in that, if not the | 


tellect—perhaps | might say, memory— 
after the manner of an overstrained bow, 


its energies, and destroys its originality. 
soon redeemed the lost hours of his 


_ most perfect, certainly the most copious 


SOLIS LSS 


her husband, a girl of twelve years old, 
the daughter of the potail, or village-chief. 
Seta, for that was her name—a name 
well known in the Hindu mythology, as 
being always associated with that of 
Rama—was, in consequence, discarded 
by all her relations, fell under a ban, civil 
and religious, had become an orphan and 


It was, indeed, 
calculated on the responsibility that had 


devolved on him. She was conveyed to 
his own tent. No bride had ever tenderer 
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attentions lavished upon her; and from 


that hour he treated her as though she — 


had been united to him by indissoluble 
ties. 
castes, which, according to their traditions, 
sprang from Brahma ; those belonging to 
them are easily recognised by their fea- 


Among the Hindus there are four | 


tures and fairness, the highest grade being | 


the fairest. 
a Rajhpoot. 


seeing her. Her complexion came near- 
est to what the French call chataigne 


standard considered as the perfection of 


. 
ing as the nielgau’s, expressed also its 


Chinese model, to judge by the diminu- 
tive size of her slippers ; her face a per- 
fect oval, would not have lost in com- 
parison with that of a Grecian statue, so 
finely moulded was it, and set off to ad- 
vatage by the classical disposition of her 
hair, fine, black, and luxuriant, whose 
great charm consisted in its simplicity. 

ehind this elegant knot, imagine to your- 
self a muslin shawl of dazzling whiteness 
and aerial texture, crossed over one 
breast, and descending in ample folds to 
the ground ; a body of network, closely 
fitting her shape; loose satin trowsers, 


' striped, and fastened round the waist by a 


cord of silk, and papooches richly worked 
in gold; and add to this graceful costume, 
armlets and anklets of massy gold—rings 
out of number encircling the ears, and 
one, better omitted, called a nut, which, 
passing through the lobe of the nose, 
defines the size of the mouth—and you 


have a portrait of this Indian belle. The 


shewn at Bombay, a bas-relief found in 


oh a Hindu, at least as far as doctrine went, 


in precisely the same dress and attitudes © 


as those used at the present day. The 


Seta was the descendant of © 
Ihad once an opportunity, 
and only once, and that by accident, of | locking agen them only a0 aeietin in cap 


she was somewhat above the © 
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: lisk almost amounted to adoration. | 


have ofien heard him expatiate on her 
gentleness, her sweet compliance, and 
perfect devotion to the lord of her aflect- 
tions—contend that she 


had no wishes 


that extended beyond the limits of her ° 


Zenanah—that 


** She loved as sisters all the forms that breathed 
The breath of life—inthe still woods disporting, 
Peopling the air, or giiding in the waters.’’* 


tivity ;—that she believed the basil-tree 
which she had reared from childhood, and 
watered and nursed with the tenderness 
of a mother, was grateful to her—knew 


' that it owed to her its being and fragrance ; 
woman, about the height of Canova’s 
° _ that she found companionship, in his ab- 

Venus ; her eyes large, dark and languish- 


sence, with her minna and parrot, and 


So : _ thought them, like those in the Totce 
, timidity and shyness; her hands were Nameh, capable of divulging her most se- 


mignonne in the extreme ; ‘and her feet of / cret thoughts and actions, though neither 


_ one thought nor act of her life was the im- 


maculate Seta afraid of their revealing ; in 
short, that she animated all nature with 
one soul, deeming the minutest of its 
creations as parts of a great whole, as 
links in one general chain. This metem- 
psychosis of the the Hindus seemed to 


him as the only rational way of justifying | 


the ways of God, seeing that, for no fault 
of their own, certain men and beasts en- 
joyed unequal degrees of happiness. Nor 
did B——’s admiration for these Pytha- 
gorean doctrines stop there. There is 
no absurdity, however great, that famili- 
arity with it will not reconcile to us. 
Buckhardt lived in the East till he be- 
came a Mahommedan; Sale, the transla- 
tor of the Koran, has been suspected of a 
strong belief in the Arabian lawgiver’s 
divine mission. ‘Taylor died a Platonist ; 
and Shelley’s very peculiar opinions— 


' witness his Ode to Intellectual Beauty, 


infinite superiority of the Oriental over | 


the European costume, I saw one day 
exemplified in the house of an English 
lady, whose beauty was not a little en- 
hanced by its adoption; but there was 
wanting that natural ease and grace, the 
poetry of motion, so conspicuous in Seta. 

The attachment of B 


for this oda- | 


' and Adonais—shew that he was equally 


fragments of Megasthenes convince 
that the Hindus have adopted no innova- | imbued with the doctrines of the great 
' casuist, whose works were ever in his 


Gons since he flourished; end I was hand. But not to enlarge further on this 


topic, I will only say that B—— became 


for they admit of no converts. 
It may _be supposed, that with such 
habits, studies, and pursuits, Major B 


- was not a popular man in the regiment ; 


we 


he lived in a world of his own, was a . 
magician for good or evil, who admitted » 
none into the magic circle he had drawn . 
about him. His brother officers called » 


* Goethe. 
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- flesh of swine and oxen, the first as an | 


him the Qui-hi, the Pundit, the Hindu, | 


the Brahman, and though he did not per- | 


form Poojah, nor make his daily ablutions 


Raiots. 


in the Saviour waters of the Ganges, nor — 
_ decessors, and therefore they were greatly 
_ dissatisfied at what was considered an in- 


had entered upon a vow of pilgrimage to 
the sacred shrines, he, as ] have already 


said, believed that the Brahminical was not | 
' only the oldest, but the best religion in the 
' world; and looking upon the use of the 


MANNA 


monthly stipend, they were disposed to 
provide for themselves at the cost of the 
The license of these Kopack sol- 
diery had been winked at by B——’s pre- 


fringement of their rights, and this discon- 


_ tent almost amounted to mutiny, when 


abomination, the second as sacrilege, con- | 


fined himself to a strict vegetable diet, 


_ and only on indispensable occasions shew- 


ed himself at the mess. 

It is time that I should return to the regi- 
ment, but I only do so in order to mention, 
that at the general peace and reduction of 
the army, the Dragoons were dis- 


banded. 


Major B——, who was utterly unfitted 


for an European life, and destitute of con- 


nections in his native country, resolved 


- not to return home; and, in consequence 
- of his well-known proficiency in the Ori- 
ental languages, his services as inter- 
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own 


preter during the Pendaree campaign, and 
established character as a zealous officer, 
he obtained the command of an irregular 
corps, called, after his name, B——’s 
Horse. It was the height of his ambition. 
He had now become a Burra Sahib, or 
great man, and took the field with a 
retinue of horses, elephants, and camels, 
more than suitable to his rank. 

Seta, too, had her share in his elevation, 
and was become a personage of no small 


consequence in the eyes of the natives, | 


who, if they were not disposed to over- 
look her loss of caste, were ready enough 
to profit by her influence. She indeed 
held a little court in the regiment—was 
what Lady Lowden had been in the army, 
the disposer of all the appointments to 
her cousins, down to the fourth and fifth 
degree: thus, two of them were promoted 
to the rank of jemadurs, soon after their 
entrance into the corps, and her brother 
had been promised a subadarship at the 
first vacancy. This nepotism was loudly 
murmured at. Major B—— was also, as 
we have already shewn, a strict discipli- 
narian. He drilled them more than troops 
of that description are accustomed to be 
drilled ; repressed, and punished severely, 
any attempts at plunder, to which these 
irrelguars were too prone, because, like 
the gendarmerie of France, finding their 

and accoutrements, at a fixed 


_ one of their number, unwisely was sub- 


jected to corporal punishment. Nor were 
the native captains and lieutenants better 
pleased than the men: a conspiracy was 
formed, in which many of them took part, 
and lots were cast by whom the Major 
was to be cut off. 

The time chosen for the perpetration of 
this cowardly act was after parade ; and, 
when he was surrounded by his officers, a 
trooper suddenly rushed through the circle 
and planted a dagger in his breast: its 
point had not penetrated through the ribs; 
and before the man could stab him a se- 
cond time, the subadars, after the manner 
of Macbeth and the pages, drew their 
sabres and dispatched the assassin. 

With his death. was extinguished all 
evidence of the plot, and the crime was 
attributed to private revenge. 

Any one who had been an eye-witness 
of Seta’s anxious and apparently fond care 
of Major B—— during the long and lin- 
gering iJ!ness occasioned by his wound, 
would have looked upon her as the pat- 
tern of womanhood, a ministering angel. 
She scarcely left him night or day, stretch- 
ed herself on a carpet by his couch, spring- 
ing up at his slightest indication of pain, 
to soothe, and with her gentle accents 
pour balm into his spirit. His sherbet was 
not only prepared by her own hand, but 
the limes and pomegranates plucked from 
the trees selected by herself. She was 
also acquainted with some secrets in the 
healing art, not committed to books, but 
traditionally brought down to her, through 
her immediate family, from remote times. 
B ’s recovery was slow and precari- 
ous, but recover he did, to love his fair 
nurse more dotingly than ever—an ex- 


| pression not unintentionally used, nor, as 


will soon appear, misapplied. It had long 
been Major B——’s determination to be- 
queath to Seta, at his decease, all that he 
possessed ; but the late attempt upon his 
life, and the possibility of its recurrence, 
and the thought that she might, by fraud 
or chicanery, be deprived of his bequest, 
induced him at once, and without delay to 
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THE RAJHPOOT’S DAUGHTER. 


on w ith all fosmalities 
the law, his whole fortune, leaving him- 
self a dependant on her bounty. But this 
feeling was to him a delightful one. Did 


he not owe to her his life —more than his 
stranger still—no light, no sound of voices 


life? Was she aot his spirit’s mate, his 
solace, his all in this world ; and would 
she not more fondly, dearly love him, if 
her love could admit of an increase, for 
this great and noble act of disinterested- 
ness? Thus argued B He might 


_ from within greeted him ! 


have had before his eyes the example of | 
/ answered. She had taken advantage of 
_ his temporary absence :—with her women, 


Lear and his daughters ; but he was blind, 


infatuatedly blind. 


The spot where the events I have so | 
' these, the title-deeds of her wealth, had 


briefly detailed took place, was the Dhoon, 
which lies in the second range of the Him- 
alayas. Enna, itself, in the days of Ceres 
and Proserpine, was not more beautiful, 
nor could it boast a richer verdure, or 
more enamelled carpet, than this enchant- 
ing valley. Above it rise, tier above tier 
—till surmounted by perennial snows— 
mountains more varied in form, more rich 
in color, than any that Europe can boast : 
the lower ranges of these are covered with 
forests, and intersected with ravines, that 
render them almost inaccessible. The 


tiger here reigns securely, and after carry- | 


ing his nocturnal depredations into the low 
country, retires unmolested into his fast- 
ness. It is only in the hot winds, when 
driven by want of water into the morasses, 
or jungles, as they are called, that here 
and there stretch themselves over this ex- 
tensive plain, that the hunter has an op- 
portunity of attacking his prey. 

But it was now the cold season, and 
during the stillness of windless nights, of 


might frequently be heard the yahoo of 
the tigresses, so near were they disporting 
to the camp. 

It was in a night such as this, that Ma- 
jor B , mounted on an Arab steed, 
might have been seen, after a long march, 


motionless, speechless. 
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a moments be in arms. 


He en- 
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tered the enclosure of red cloth—expected | 


as usval, that the sound of his horse’s feet 
would have brought her to the door of 
his tent, but she appeared not. Strange! 


He leapt from 
his saddle, and hastened on the wings of 
love to the veranda of the Gyneecum. It 
was deserted! where were her attendants, 
some of whom always slept there? Where 
was Seta herself? That question is soon 


her slaves, her jewels, and, more than 


decamped, and was now far advanced on 
her journey to the place of her birth. For 
some time Major B——’s servants dared 
not acquaint him with these damning 
tidings ; but at length one bolder than the 
rest ventured to communicate his mis- 
tress’s elopement. Like one stunned by 
a heavy blow, B—— stood for some time 
At length he 


- roused himself, ordered a fresh horse, and 


telling his Sayee not to accompany him, 
rode into the forest, and was soon lost in 
its intricacies. 

Day dawned, but he came not—another, 
and another day passed on. Alarm spread 
through the camp—troopers were dis- 
patched in all directions, and searched the 
mountain paths in vain; but a week had 
scarcely expired, when a grass-cutter 
brought a chaco that had belonged to my 
poor friend—near it were lying the man- 


_ gled remains of a horse. Conjecture thus 


became certainty ; he had fallen a prey to 


a starry brilliancy rare in our hemisphere, — the tiger. 


Seta, when “I last heard of her, was 
dwelling in her native village, in the full 
enjoyment of her ill-acquired riches. By 
her munificent gifts to the Brahmans, and 
through the mediation of a Yogi of great 


_ sanctity, who had, as an atonement for her 


and an absence of a few weeks, galloping 


to his head-quarters. 


He had been at | 


Massorie, that sanatorium of Anglo-In- | 


dians, whose houses, perched on the side | 
| My informant also added, that she was 


of the hills, and cemented into the rocks, 
may be compared to swallows’ nests. Be- 


hold him, then, having passed the last vi- — 
, long processions, such as I frequently wit- 


- nessed in the city of Aurungzabud, of wo- 


dette, and his cofilah, pitched at a little 
distance from the rest of the encampment, 
glittering in the moonlight. 
ten to Seta, to announce the very hour of 
his return, and deemed that she would in 


He had writ- | 


sins, undertaken to perform the penance 
of living for five years in a hole in the 
ground, the ban was removed from her, 
and she was agdin,restored to her caste. 


building a tomb for herself of great mag- | 
nificence ; and no doubt, in after times, 


men to the shrine of Lallah Rookh, will 
strew flowers on the ashes of the Eiittiless 
and infamous Hindu. 
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O, SPARE MY FLOWER. 


BY C. LYTE. 


O! spare my flower, my gentle flower, 
The slender creature of a day! 
Lei it bloom out its little hour, 
And pass away. 
Too soon its fleeting = ees must lie 
Decay’d, unnoticed, overthown. 
O, hasten not its destiny, 
So like my own. 


The breeze will roam this way to-morrow, 
And sigh to find its playmate gone ; 
The bee will come its sweets to borrow, 
And meet with none. 
O, spare! and let it still outspread 
Its beauties to the passing eye, 
And leok tp from its lowly bed 


Upon the sky. 


O, spare my flower! Thou know’st not what 
Thy undiscerning hand would tear ; 
A thousand charms thou notest not 
Lie treasured there. 
Not Solomon in all his state, 
Was clad like Nature’s simplest child, 
Nor could the world combined create 
One floweret wild. 


Spare then this humble monument 
Of an Almighty’s power and skill, 
And let it at his shrine present 
Its homage still. 
He made it. who made nought in vain ; 
He watches it who watches thee ; 
And He cun best its date ordain 
Who bade it be. 


MARGARET. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


O sweet, pale Margaret, 

O rare, pale Margaret, 

What lit your eyes with tearful power 

Like moonlight on a falling shower? 

Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 
Your melancholy, sweet and frail 


. As perfume of the cuckoo flower ? 


From the west-ward-winding flood, 
From the evening-lighted wood, 
From all things outward you have won, 
A tearful grace, as tho’ you stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun. 
The very smile, before you speak, 
That dimples your transparent cheek, 
Encircles all the heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a st.ll delight 
Of dainty sorrow without sound, 
Like the tender amber round, 
Which the moon about her spreadeth, 
Moving thro’ a fleecy night. 


You, love, remaining peacefully, 
To hear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the toil of life. 
Your sptrit is the calmed sea 
Laid by the tumult of the fight. 
You are the evening star, alwa 
Remaining betwixt dark and bright; 
Lulled echoes of laborious day 
Come to you, gleams of meilow light 
Float by you on the verge of night. 


- What ean it matter, Margaret, 


What songs below the waning stars, 
The lion-souled Plantagenent 
Sang, looking thro’ his prison bars. 


Exquisite Margaret, who can tell 
The last wild thought ef Chatelet, 
Just ere the falling axe did part 
The burning brain from the true heart 
Even in her sight he loved so well ? 


A fairy shield your Genius made, 
‘And gave you on your natal day. 

Your sorrow, only sorrow’s shade, 
Keeps real sorrow far away. 

You move not in such solitudes ; 
You are not less divine, 

But more human in your moods, 
Than your twin sister Adeline. 

Your hair is darker, and your eyes 
Touched with a somewhat darker hue, 
And more aerially blue, 
And ever trembling thro’ the dew 

Of dainty-woful sympathies. 


O sweet, pale Margaret, 

O rare, pale Margaret, 

Come down, come down, and hear me speak; 
Tie up the ringlents on your cheek ; 

The sun is just about to set. 

Tae arching lines are tall and shady. 
And faint, rainy lights are seen, 
Moving in the leavy beach. 

Rise from the feast of sorrow, lady, 
Where all day long you sit between 

Joy and wo, and whisper each. 

Or only look across the lawn, 

Look out below your bower-eaves, 

Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn 
Upon me tlre’ the jasmin leaves. 
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: THE MEMOIRS OF A SPARROW. 
3 BY HIMSELF. 
; FROM THE GERMAN. 


** Cireumsiliens modo hue, modo illue, 
Ad solam dominam usque pipilabat.” 
CatuLuus, On the Death of a Sparrow. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE AUTHOR GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF HIS PARENTS. 


Before I commence my story I must, 
above all things, and before all things, re- 
commend to my gentle readers to lay aside 
their prejudices ; for, looking at anything 
with wrongly preconceived impressions 
on the mind, is very like contemplating 
an object with colored spectacles, and you 
never see it as it is—or as you ought to 
know it. Entreating those who honor my 
memoirs with a perusal, to bear this in 
mind, I beg to tell them that I am a spar- 
row—and also that | am a philosopher! 
If people cannot comprehend that, the 
want of intellect is their misfortune, and 
not my fault; and my only regret is, that 


were always disagreeable to me, and there- 
fore | stand, or rather fly alone in the 
world. And now for “ the full, true, and 
particular account” of my life. 

Of my parents I have very litile to say. 
They did for me, as their parents had done 
forthem. They fed me, untill was able to 
provide for myself, and then they died like 
real patriots, for the benefit and generai 
advantage of their father-land. It had 
been proclaimed by some very silly per- 
sons amongst that race of beings desig- 


nated ‘‘ men,” that the sparrows were 


very mischievous birds, and a downright 
curse to agriculture. The consequence 
of this was, that as my respected parents 
were taking the air on the roof of a house, 
and just as they had perched themselves 
on a chimney top, for the purpose of en- 
joying a little confidential chat, they were 
espied by a pair of lynx-cyed little rascals, 
who shot them both at the same moment. 
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CHAPTER II. 
SETS OUT ON HIS TRAVELS. 


A very short time after the death of my 
father and mother, I went to the univer- 
sity of Gottingen. I built a nest for my- 
self very close to the window of a profes- 
sor, who, on account of the strong smell 
of tobacco in his room, left the casement 
There, then, | 
imbibed wisdom, with the reeking tobacco 
smoke that came fuming forth, and filling 
my nest. But Gottingen did not please 
me. It is cold and gloomy, and the spar- 
rows there are frightiully importunate and 
intrusive. ‘The very instant | quitted my 
nest, for the purpose of seeking out some 
nourishment, a crowd of sparrows got 


guage of men, and the swallow-tongue, 
which is very nearly as difficult to pro- 
nounce as Dutch. ‘ 

I cannot say anything very creditable of 
the Vienna sparrowesses ; for’ I think 
them exceedingly idle and remarkably 
coquettish. When | found some of them 
begiuning to set up there nest close to 
mine, I said to them, in order that | 
might put an end to all their hopes of my 
pairing with any one of them, “ Dear crea- 
tures, don’t tronble yourselves—your little 
cares are all lost if you make me the ob- 
ject of them, for £ am a philosopher.” 


; I have been born a century before my — around me, who not only tortured me with 
time. their twittering conversation, but who also 
* My feathered fellows, I am bound to > looked with envious eyes, upon every 
> say, never did and never could understand © little grain of oats that I could steal for 
; me, while their vulgar mindless mode of | myself. 

} life disgusted me. As to the female spar- , I flew next to Vienna. The journey 
> rows, or more properly expressing my- was long; but then it was very entertain- 
; self, the miss sparrows or sparrowesses, . ing. In Vienna, I| learned several lan- 
; their little intrigues and pert coquetries ; guages. For instance, I learned the lan- 


They looked at m& with astonishment ; 
then shook their little heads and flew - 


away ! 
CHAPTER 
A VISITS BERLIN AND MUNICH. 
I can give a much better account of the 
Miss Sparrows in Berlin, to which place | 


} 
| 

| | 

| 
| 
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| 
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; 40 THE MEMOIRS OF A SPARROW. 
betook myself after a three months’ abode | ; 
_ observe to the reader, that as the first | 


in Vienna. In Berlin the Sparrowesses 


have somewhat of an education, or at | 


least they appear to have it, which is all | that | now devote myself more earnestly 


» toa quiet contemplative life, and on that 
account the interior of my nest is a point 


that one can ever hope from them. By all 
my fears of a hawk, and all my hopes of 


a worm, | firmly believe that I am the » 
only one of the species who can decypher | 
the signs of the zodiac, or know the use | comfort. 

_ one principal point with me; and the se- 
- cond, to which I must own I attach no 
_ slight importance, is a beautiful prospect. 
_ Now, where could I find a more beautifut 
one than had ? 
_ there were charming mountains, delicious 
- woods,and—the Rhine—the proud, the glo- 
rious, and the majestic Rhine; and when 
' I looked within, there I could see the neat- 
- est little maiden’s chamber in the world. 
| If ever there was a sparrow in the world 
_ to be envied, I was that particular spar- 


of a spade. But patience. A hundred 
years hence, and I hope the sparrows will 
be very distinguished. 

I did not stop many months in Berlin, 
for | made up my mind to see the world. 
I chose the route by the banks of the 
Rhine, then branched off to Frankfort, 
passed by Carlsruhe and Baden, and fm 
thence flew straight to Munich where 
made a short sejour; but the uniformity of 
the conversation afforded me but slight 
hopes that I should ever be able to extend 
the sphere of my knowledge, which was 
the grand object of all my travels. 


‘or, I believe, think of anything else. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BUILDS A PERMANENT NEST. 
I began now to be tired of travelling, 
believing that I had seen enough of the 


vantages for travelling ; our wings carry 
us free over every road that we choose to 
go; we want no passport, nor bill of ex- 


change, nor portmanteau, nor dictionary, | 
to find out the name ina strange language | 
- but, although I was captivated with her, 


for ‘* breakfast,” “‘ dinner,”’ or a “ bed.” 


Having made up my mind, then, to tra- | 
a fine thing to have common sense. 


vel no more, | looked out for a place where 
I might make my permanent abode. 


of an old house in alittle town in the south 
of Germany. I do not mention its name, 
lest any one should, on account of my pe- 


culiar qualifications, try to cage and to | 
keep me; beyond ail other things freedom ° 
, dow, and soon after left the chamber. 


is most dear to me, and I would not ex- 


change it even for the protection of the | 
> charming person. 
, stantly alone ; and when she was visited 
_ it was by a very old woman, whom she 
called “ aunt.” 


rigidly enforced English game laws. 

The window that I pitched upon for 
making a nest in its corner, particularly 
attracted me, on account of a very lovely 


girl’s face, that I could see inside through | 


Now, | 
in Munich, they have only two themes | 
for conversation, and these are ‘ good » 
beer,” and “ works of art.””. Beyond these 
the people of Munich never can speak, out of the window, and remarked my little 

' bachelor’s abode, which I had just finished. 
/ Already I began to fear 1 was lost; but I 
_ was wrong, for she stretched forth her 


/ sweet little soft white hand towards me, 


My 


choice fell upon the corner of a window . 


the dazzling white blinds. I must here 


bloom of youth has passed away from me, ; 


of very great importance tome. My en- 
deavor has been to fit it up with every 
My personal comfort was now 


When I looked abroad 


row. 


CHAPTER V. 
INTRODUCES THE HEROINE. 
One morning, the little maiden leant 


in the most friendly manner, and said, 
‘¢ Fear not, my fine little fellow; I shall 


» not injure you, nor drive you away. Stay 
world, although I was perfectly aware | 
that Nature has given to us peculiar ad- | 
, proaching me most gently, and then I be- 


by my side and enjoy your life as I do 
mine.” The little hand always was ap- 


gan to sport with her. I flew from my 
nest to the gutter, and there I chirrupped 
as sweetly and joyfully as I could. I 
loved and chirrupped for the dear creature ; 
I would not allow her to catch me. It is 

The tender girl chided me for my fears ; 
she then laughed, and in the most friendly 
manner thus spoke to me :— 

“Go again into your nest, my little 
man. Now that I see that nature has 
made you so coy, I shall never again an- 
noy you.” She instantly closed the win- 


I began to take a deep interest in this 
She was almost con- 


Heaven be praised for 


one thing! It is that we birds have no 
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relations. I do not know, nor can I think, 
of anything more dreadful than to be tied 
to a large family, and overwhelmed with 
a multitude of relations. There are so 
many aunts, and so many uncles, and so 
many cousins, and so many nephews, and 
sO many nieces, with whom one cannot 
have the slightest sympathy nor the small- 
est cordiality—-who are no use if you are 
rising in the world, but will do their ut- 
most to pull you down, and clip your 
wings, if they think vou can get to a perch 
which they themselves may never hope 
to reach. We birds who have none of 
them are especially lucky. We have no 
relation beyond the one we choose for 
ourselves—our wife! And that even is a 
piece of good fortune which I have never 
tried to possess, because I love—to be 
master of my own nest. What security 
could I have that the Miss Sparrow that 
I might choose for my helpmate might 
not be of a domineering character? And 
then, there is the disadvantage that we 
birds have in our nest but one chamber, and 
I am obliged to have that all alone to my- 
self, in order that I may pursue my studies. 
What, then, was to become of my spouse 
while I was at my studies? Supposin 
aven I were to build her a nest for herself, 
there is not a roof of a house in the town 
that would not be covered with scandal- 
loving sparrows, chattering against me. 
No; after all it is better to live a bache- 
lor’s life, lonely and free. But I must 
return to the history of the lady. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A LOVE STORY. 


Upon a beautiful Spring morning, when 
her window was open, in order that the 
balmy air and sweet sunshine might cheer 
her chamber, I saw the maiden witha 
letter in her hand. After she had read it 
she kissed it a thousand times, but always 
secretly and slily, as if she were ashamed 
of what she did. ‘Oh, poor soul!” 
thought I to myself, “‘ you are in love !— 
how I do pity you! Now are all our 
little frolicking plays with each other at 
an end for ever.” And so they were. 
She was either immoderately gay or dread- 
fully downcast and melancholy. For 
hours long would she, without any em- 
ployment, sit in one position, and look, 
with benumbed senses, before her ; and 
then, when she did sing, there was some- 
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thing so deeply affecting in her tones that | 


they shook my nerves dreadfully, and 


they, I must own, are none of the } 


strongest. 

One day she came into the chamber 
sobbing, and dissolved in tears, and flung 
herself weeping upon the sofa. After a 
short time she rose and walked to the win- 
dow, that the air might cool her burning 
eyes. She observed me, as I cast sad 
glances at her from my position on the 
window sill; and as it seemed to her that 
I could understand her, she said in a soft, 
heart-broken voice, “‘ My good little bird, 
you look on me as pitifully as if you could 
comprehend my griefs. To you, then, 
will I complain, for I have no one else in 
the wide world to sympathize with me. 
He is away—he is gone—gone—gone. 
Do you understand little bird? He 
is gone—and with him all is gone—happi- 
ness, and joy, and life, and pleasure.” She 
began again to weep, and | fluttered my 
wings, as my mode of expressing my 
sympathy. She misunderstood my gesti- 


’ culations, and said, “Ah, yes! could I 


but fly, like you, then weuld I fly to him, 
to the far distant land, where their harsh- 
ness has driven him. He, forsooth, was 
not rich enough—-his unfeeling father and 
my unkind aunt have banished him. Ah, 
dear, dear little bird, 1 am very unhappy.” 
My heart was almost broken from the in- 
tensity of my feelings for her sorrows. For 
a long time she was very gloomy, and 
spoke but very rarely to me. Then she 
was always saying to me, “ Ah, if I could 
bat fly as you do!” and at last she became 
perfectly silent. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
COMES TO A CONCLUSION WORTHY OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


The winter at length arrived, and when 
it did I scarcely ever ventured to put my 
head out of my well-covered nest, and de- 
voted myself altogether to my studies. 
When the cold began to moderate I ven- 
tured out, and had just returned from a 
short flight in the neighborhood, and was 
resting myself in deép thought on the win- 


' dow sill, when the young maiden appeared 


in her chamber. She was deadly pale ; 
there was sadness on her face, and there 
was a white garland in her hair, and a veil 
thrown over her head. Long and intently 
did she look on the prospect before her, 
and then said, “ Fare thee well, thou 
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THE SPANISH MAID. 


ovely Rhine! Fare ye well, ye lovely 
flowers, and ye charming hills! I look 
upon you all for the last time. And thou, 
my pretty pet sparrow, we, too, separate 
for ever from each other! Or follow me, 
if it so pleases thee, and when I am dead 
—which I believe and trust will soon hap- 
pen—then fly to my first, to my only love, 
in the distant land of Greece, and say to 
him that I have died—for him !” 

She was interrupted. A huge, wicked- 
looking man, with a dazzling star upon 
his breast, entered her room and kissed 
her hand. ‘I could not deny myself the 
pleasure to visit you in your chamber. [| 
wished to see a place in which my future 
spouse has spent so much of her time.” 
It seemed to me as if there was a slight 


mockery in his voice, as there was an al- 
most imperceptible sneer upon his lip. 
She, however, did not perceive either ; 
for she shuddered as she said, “ What! is 
it already the time ?” “It is, indeed, my 
beauteous bride,” he exclaimed, “‘ and the 
priest waits below for us. Come, come.” 

He gave her his arm. Once again she 
turned her head towards me, and—I never 
saw her again. 

I could not think of following her, be- 
cause I only like to look upon the happy. 
Had she remained where I am, I had never 
forsaken her, though her sorrows might 
be of the most heart-rending description ; 
but then, to follow and fly after misfor- 
tune, that would indeed be acting neither 
like a sparrow nor—a philosopher ! 


THE SPANISH MAID. 


BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


Five weary months sweet Inez numberx'd, 
From that unfading, bitter day, 
When last she heard the trumpet bray 
That call’d her Isidor away— 

That never to her heart has slumber’d. 


She hears it now, and sees, far bending 
Along the mountain’s misty side, 
His plumed troop, that, waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling feathery tide, 

Now bright, now with the dim shore blending. 


She hears the cannon’s deadly rattle, 
And fancy hurries on to strife ; 
And hears the drum, and screaming fife, 
Mix with the last sad cry of life ;— 

Oh, should he—should he fall in battle! 


Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o’er again. 
And would nof she, for such a strain, 

Resign him to her country’s glory ? 


Thus Inez thought, and pluck’d the flower 
That grew upon the very bank 
Where first her ear bewilder’d drank 
The plighted vow; where last she sank 
In that too bitter parting hour. 


But now the sun is westward sinking, 
And soon, amid the purple haze 
That showers from his slanting rays, 


A thousand Loves there meet her gaze, 
To change her high heroic thinking. 


Then hope, with all its crowd of fancies, 
Before her flits, and fills the air ; 
And, deck’d with Vict’ry’s glorious gear, 
In vision Isidor is there 

Then how her heart mid sadness dances ! 


Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The coming joy, that, in that hour, 
The Future, like the color’d shower 
That seems to arch the ocean o’er, 

Was in the living Present falling. 


The foe is slain His sable charger, 
AlJl flak’d with foam, comes bounding on ; 
The wild Morena rings anon, 
And, on its brow, the gallant Don 

And gallant steed grow larger, larger. 


And now he nears the mountain hollow ; 
The flowery bank and little lake 
Now on his startled vision break ; 
And Inez there —He’s not awake— 
Yet how he’ll love this dream to-morrow ! 


But no—he surely is not dreaming ; 
Another minute makes it clear. 
Ascream, a rush, a burning tear 
From Inez’ cheek, dispel the fear 

That bliss like his is only seeming. 
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NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The summer is now in all its splendor, the beauty 
of the weather and gaiety of the season being at 
its height. The toilette is more than ever consult- 
ed; each of our fair élégantes trying to outrival the 
other in the lightness and beauty of their attire. 

Heap Dresses, which are being composed of the 
lightest materials possible, the weather being too 
warm to allow of our élégantes wearing much on 
the head ; for our young debutantes, indeed, nothing 
is now worn but flowers, les courronnes Josephine, and 
those named jardiniéres, being the greatest favor- 
ites. The hair being now generally worn in long 
ringlets in the front, nothing is more beautiful than 
to see them relieved either on one or both sides, 
with a lovely natural flower of a hue suitable to the 
complexion of the fair wearer. Les courronnes Cérés 
are also very becoming, for full dress jewels are 
generally intermixed with the flowers. The mest 
charming description of coiffwre now worn is that 
called Rosine ; it consists of a multitude of narrow 
ribbon streamers falling on one side over the neck, 
and on the other forming a charming panache, 
which is attached to the back hair or plait. This 
cotiffure, when not worn in full dress, may be ren- 
dered still prettier and more negligéé, by a pretty 
lace, either black or white, being added to it. 

Marasovuts beautifully shaded in pink or blue, 
are now being much used for the decorating of bon- 
nets, their light appearance being most appropriate 
to this season 0. the year. 

Capores are now entirely made of crape or tulle; 
they are sometimes ornamented with a frosted wil- 
low feather, or a Russian plume. Morning capotes 
are mostly composed ot patile trimmed with narrow 
ribbon velvet. We must not omit mentioning the 
new style of Pailles de riz, made up in their natural 
color, before they have been whitened, into the 
prettiest capotes possible The form of these ca- 
potes are small, slightly inclining over the eyes, the 
front trimmed in the interior with three folds of 
shaded gauze or crépe lisse, the exterior being gene- 
rally ornamented with sprigs of geranium. Drawn 
capotes are also great favorites; but it is necessary 
that they should be entirely covered with the 
French tulle, in order to give them that ariel ap- 
pearance so much to be admired. Those in lilac 
crépe are also very pretty ; the form slightly raised, 
trimmed with a voilette d’ Angleterre, placed straight 
over the front, and attached under the ribbon that 
encircles the crown, the veil slightly falling over 
the edge of the brim, the side decorated with small 
spring flowers. And, lastly, the white capotes, 
lined with a pale color, such as pink, blue, or prim- 
rose, and tastefully trimmed with flowers ; those in 
white crépe, trimmed with a Josephine crown, com- 
posed of very small spring flowers, are much worn. 


Promenapve Dresses.—The following may be 
considered as the most generally worn. Dresses 0 
poult de soie, one in grey shaded groseille ; the skirt 
trimmed in the front with a double black lace, pu 
on perfectly plain, and attached with six bows of 
ribbon of the same color as the dress ; body high 
and sitting close to the figure ; the waist a rounded 
point. An elegant Cardinal pelerine is worn over, 
trimmed carelessly with black lace, put on plain ; 
sleeves, pagodes, half-long, and edged with a black 
lace, forming a division to the coquettish-looking, 
sleeves underneath, of batiste bouillonées, with an 
embroidered inlet between ; the others insea-green 
silk, are made in the style called a la Medicis, the 
skirt being perfectly plain ; corsage in a point formed 
of three rows of fullings, separated with folds of the 
same material ; the folds on the shoulder forming a 
jockey over the sleeves, which are guaged flat and 
cut on the bias; and, lastly, those in Pekin silk, 
glacée grey and green, trimmed en tablier with a 
bordering of soutache, forming a double festoon 
corsage high, and in three divisions, ornamented 
also with sowtache, reaching from the shoulder to 
the point of the waist. Dresses of the Aldudes ba- 
rége, mauve and white, of a description of plaid, 
have generally the corsage low, fulled in at the 
shoulder, but plain at the waist; a little stiffened ; 
the sleeves fulled in to the seam at the bend of the 
elbow, and nearly tight to the arms; two broad 
flounces or tucks ornament the jupe ; if the former, 
they are generally put on nearly plain. 


Dinner Dresses are being generally worn, com- 
posed of embroidered muslin or lace worn over a 
soft color. 


Roses pE CHAMBRE are now being generally worn, 
composed of a foward white mousseline de laine, or 
in cachemire frongé, the skirt of some being trimraed 
with neuds of ribbon, or three rows of buttons ; 
corsage and sleeves plain, with a double pelerine. 
Others have the skirt showing an under jupe beau- 
tifully embroidered ; sleeves a@ /a religiewse worn 
over athin cambric sleeve, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes ; the latter costume is by far the prettiest 
and most fanciful. A few ot the most recherché 
description are made of unbleached cambric, orna 
mented with facings of the same, figured and 
trimmed with elegant éringe or an embroidery in 
soutache. 


Scarrs.—Some of our élézantes preferring the 
scarf to the ugly cardinals, or still deeper camails, 
wear them of a lighter tissue, with arabesques and 
palms figured upon them. Scarfs of Ombre silks of 
the most delicate and charming hue, with open- 
work of gymp, and trimmings of deep lace, are also 
worn with great effect. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


Fic. 1.—Promenade dress of plain white organ- 
die, merely finished round the bottom with a broad 
hem ; Crispin body of deep blue gros des Indes, the 
form round and deep at the back, the front sitting 
close to the figure, and forming a perfect stomacher 
body attached down the centre of the front with 
buttons; the collar, arm-holes, and cape edged 
round with a light gymp trimming and narrow 
fringe ; a splendid blue cord and tassels depend from 
the stomacher, the end of the arm-holes orna- 
mented with smaller cords and tassels. Mittens of 
black lace, headed with a twist of tulle. Bonnet of 
white chip slightly turned back at the edge, and 
rather shallow at the ears, the crown decorated 
with a splendid shaded ostrich feather, the inside 
ornamented with bouquets of wild roses, shaded 
pink and mauve ; long streamers of mauve colored 
striped ribbon. 

Fie. 2.—A dress of striped Pekin silk, pink and 
lavender, the skirt extremely full, and guaged down 
over the hips; half high body and short sleeves, 
guaged to the figure; the former ornamented with 
a small cape, placed half high on the body, and 
meeting in the front, forming a kind of stomacher ; 
the sleeves and cape edged with a narrow fringe. 


Just before going to press, we received the follow- 
ing by the Britannia steamer, arrived at Boston: 


Paris, Rue de la Chausée d’Antin, 
Je 24 Julliet, 1842. 


Mon cuer Monsreur,—The death of the Duke 
of Orleans, which has eclipsed the hopes of a na- 
tion, will not fail to darken the summer sunshine 
of our gay fashions ; and, for some weeks to come, 
I fear, I shall have but few noveautés to send you, 
which will suit the less gloomy meridian of your 
trans-atlantic parks and gardens The bonnet now 
worn is of medium dimensions It is pink crépe, 
and the blond fall is a mere edging at the top, plait- 
ing inward at the bottom to the chin, like a cap, 
falling below the brim of the bonnet in lappets — 
The dress is of muslin, a graceful a plombe given 
to the figure by the fine tucks, each edged with a 
narrow bordering of lace. A long scarf of black 
lace thrown over all, gives a finish and chiGro oscu- 
ro, as it were, to the figure, which renders this 
costume, to my taste, the perfection of elegant sim- 
plicity. Of what novelties shall I speak? Shall I 
tell you that the fans of our élézantes are now of 
lace ; so that all the old montures and scattered 
members of our discarded éventails are being look- 
ed up, to be made useful and ornamental, by the 
addition of any remnants of Jace saved from the 


> Black, open-work mittens. 


Bonnet a la Paysanne 
of white chip, the form very low, and round at the 
ears, trimmed on the exterior with a pale rose rib- 
bon, and in the interior with small bunches of lilacs, 
attached with petit neuds of the same colored mb- 
bon. The hair in bands, with long ringlets falling 
behind the ears. 

Fie. 3.—A dress of shot pale green and mauve 
satin, the skirt extremely long and full, ornamented 
on each side of the front of the jupe, with a light 
net-work gymp, having small satin rosettes placed 
at distances on the gymp ; half-high body, the waist 
pointed and trés prononcée, fastened down the 
centre, with a fancy trimming to match that on 
the skirt ; the sleeves perfectly plain and tight, de- 
corated from the wrist to the elbows with small 
buttons, surrounded at the wrists with double man- 
chettes of white lace. Scarf of white tarlatan, 
splendidly embroidered, and edged all round with 
a rich lace. Capote of white chip, the interior 
doubléed with rose gauze ; the exterior ornamented 
with white lace, caught in the centre of the front 
of the crown with a bouquet of pale green fancy 
flowers ; brides of lace, interspersed with a beauti- 
ful green field flower. 


olden time; and a great taste, 1 can assure you 
is displayed in the arrangement of patterns and 
borders for these female weapons of the ancient 
galanterie. 

The camail, or priest’s hood and tippet, is much 
worn by our fashiohables either in gay colored or 
shot silks, or in lighter material, and either with or 
without the hood. There is a transparent fabric 
with diagonal stripes nwancés, with which every 
belle was preparing to be very killing in a camail, 
had not the untimely fate of our poor prince-royal 
thrown us all into mourning. Pelerines are worn 
rather shorter; and our fair equestrians have 
adopted Palmyre as a lighter material for their 
riding habits. Sleeves are demi-larges; and as for 
skirts, they trail upon the ground! Never were 
our streets so clean, and our dresses so dirty ! Some 
morning dresses of organdie in lilac, blue, or rose- 
colors, embroidered in white round the bottom of 
the hem, have been much admired ; but I néed not 
tell you that these light affairs must give place to 
more melancholy hues until the autumn is past. 
Oudinot, the clever fellow who invented the horse- 
hair petticoats, has just published (may I use the 
word *) his pedecrine, a material for ladies’ gaiters 
and boots, which is at once cool and light, possess- 
ing all the polish and suppleness of satin, with the 
lightness of gauze, and the strength of prunella. J. 
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SISTER DBABo 


The Poetry by the author of “ The Captive to his Bird,” the Music by H. R. Bishop. 
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dear! Let me not see a tear ere smiles should 
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dwell, where smiles should dwell. O no, my sister dear! 
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SISTER DEAR. 


Joy should make ijs 
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-lone Pure 
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Thy gentle heart 


smiles should dwell, 


- well 
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Pure J®y should 
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SISTER DEAR. 
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I cannot bear to hear, sighs from a heart so dear, 
Of sorrows tell, of sorrows tell : I cannot bear to hear 
Sighs, from a heart so dear, of sorrows tell, 
Let me, O let me see her so belove’d by me, 
Bid grief farewell, bid grief farewell! : 


grief fre ----- well, 
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| Bid grief fare—well, fare — well, Bid grief fare—— well! 3 
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